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The Castle Route 


German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
Germancastles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an Industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
F* ran con la . The tQurshogld 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 cast|es en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Durer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide: ; , ' 


1 Gundelsheim/Neckar 

2 Heidelberg 

3 Nuremberg 

4 Rothenburg/Tauber 
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East Berlin’s old men 

batten down hatches 




As ageing East German leader Erich 
Honecker hosted Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachov and other official guests at a 
reception to mark the 40th anniversary 
of the GDR thousands of demonstrators 
outside the Palace of the Republic In 
East Berlin shouted H Gorbi, Conte Out", 
"Gorbi, Help Us H and “We’re Staying 
Here.” Police later used force to break 
up the demonstration. There were re- 
ports of similar mass protests, arrests 
and injuries in Leipzig, Dresden and 
Potsdam. See articles on refugees from 
and the state of ferment in the GDR on 
pages 3 to 5. 

E ast German leader Erich Honecker 
looked a sorry sight during his 
speech at the Palace of the Republic 
commemorating the 40th anniversary of 
the GDR. 

An obviously ill old man tried with a 
trembling voice to energetically praise. 
indebTnrefend, his GDR against imagi- 
nary assailants from the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

This fixation on Bonn, a congenita! 
defect which the East German state has 
never been able to discard, once again 
revealed the lack of sovereignty and na- 
tionality. 

Honecker’s speech, in which he pre- 
sented the GDR to his official Soviet 
guest as a “bastion against German im- 
perialism,” was an agonising stringing 
together of the dusty Marxist-Leninist 
conceptual clichds which have maltreat- 
ed the country’s citizens for 40 years 
and prompted many to leave. 

“Ever Forwards — Never Back- 
wards!” are the kind of dogmatic set 
phrases which have turned the GDR in- 
to the tailender of the socialist camp. 

The . gerontocratic leadership of the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) seems un- 
able to move out of this ossified posi- 
tion. 

It was the speech of a narrow-minded 
and dogmatic party bureaucrat con- 

work — and t'W 1 ay 
which was planned as the triumph and 
culmination of it all. 

The mass exodus of tens of thousands 
of East Germans and the fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands would follow them if 
only allowed to do so has hit : the ,SED 
leader, who views himself as a benefac- 
tor of his people, hard . 

The refugee drama, pictures of which 
have been snapped up by the media 
throughout the world, was noticeably 
hanging over the celebratory event and 
forced the self-adulators I to engage in 
Incessant criticism 1 of Bonn and con- 
troversial comparisons between a “hap- 
py youth in the; GDR” and the “humbug" 
*n the Federal Republic of Germany. | 
The fact that a topic which is current- 
ly being discussed all over the world was 


not mentioned directly once by .the 
“Chairman of the Council of State” in 
his philippics is all the more grotesque. 

There was no more than vague critic- 
ism of an “unbridled campaign of libel 
and slander by Bonn, which — in inter- 
national coordination — is currently be- 
ing directed by the Federal Republic of 
Germany against the GDR.” 

One man against the rest of the world. 
A tirade of a provincial calibre — no- 
one walls himself in with impunity for 
28 years. 

Honecker's speech was followed by 
the speech of a statesman. With wel- 
come composure after the previous 
speaker's helpless clamour Mikhail 
Gorbachov outlined his vision of a 
changing world. 

This no longer focusses on class 
struggle, but on interaction between 
wide sections of the population and on 
international cooperation. 

Danger only uwml* those who “tail to 
react to life,” said Gorbachov. 

The Soviet leader did not bluntly ad- 
vise the GDR to adopt his reform poli- 
cy. Yet he left no doubt that socialism 
must change in order to be able to face 
the tasks of the future. 

He was polite enough to express his 
belief that the SED has the “intellectual 
potential” to meet the challenge of what 
he called a socialist demoralisation. 

Honecker's face, which the revealing 
television cameras showed in a close-up 
as Gorbachov uttered these words, al- 
most seemed transfixed, his eyes half- 
closed in defiant defence. 

Gorbachov did not spare his host fur- 
ther rectifications of his concept of the 
world. 

Praise of his talks with Bonn Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl came at a time of 
pronounced hostility between Bonn and 
East Berlin, 

Only a few days previously Honecker 
had brusquely refused to talk to Kohl on 
the phone with the excuse that he had 
no time before the 40th anniversary ce- 
lebrations. ( . ■' '.r 

1 Gorbachov’s criticism of revanchism 
iii the Federal Republic of Germany was 
to-the-point and precise. 

'Such revanchism does indeed exist, 
but it is certainly hot Bonn's policy*. 




As crack troops paraded through Earn Berlin (left), police manhandled demon- 
strators during the GDR'a 40th anniversary weekend. (phmo: SvenSimon/Poly-Prm) 


It is the endearing shortcoming of a 
free society that outsiders are not pre- 
vented from publicly talking nonsense. 

Whai Gorbachov said in public gave 
a clear indication of what he probably 
said to Honecker in private. 

During the torchlight procession of 
the Freie Deutsche Jugend (FDJ), the 
SED youth organisation, an exalted Ho- 
necker could be seen waving to the 
right, then to the left, clenching his fist, 
singing the workers’ songs and chanting 
the propaganda slogans. 

With an enraptured smile on his face 
the 77-year-old enjoyed mingling with 
youth. It almost looked as if he wanted 
to show the critical Soviet leader that he 
does have the future on his side after all. 

It was one of those mass rituals in 
which totalitarian regimes try to suggest 
unanimity between the rulers and the 
ruled. 

Mikhail Gorbachov, however, is not a 
man who is easily fooled. 

He is only too familiar with such ritu- 
als from the days of Brezhnev, Andro- 
pov, and Chernenko — old men who 
were seriously ill and next to whom he 
stood on the rostra of the Soviet empire. 

Relics of Stalinism — just like the ex- 
tremely militaristic parpde on the fol-. 
lowing day which showed the confront- 
ed the Soviet leader with all the instru- 
ments of war which he is currently try- 
ing to eliminate. • • . 

This time Gorbachov seemed re- 
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served and annoyed. Was it really ne- 
cessary to demonstrate that the GDR is 
armed to the teeth nnd militarised to an 
extent which by far exceeds its econom- 
ic potential'/ 

The GDR as n museum of the social- 
ist past. Bui what does the future hold? 

It is Honecker's tragedy that he him- 
self initiated an opening up of the GDR 
to the West and the elimiation of stereo- 
typed enemy concepts against the oppo- 
sition of die-hard neo-Stalin ists in the 
Politburo. 

Now, in the face of an exodus of refu- 
gees, he is making every effort to re-es- 
tablish former taboos against the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany and erect yet 
another wall against its socialist neigh- 
bours. 

An unusual political opposition is be- 
ing established behind the protective 
shield of the Church, a disruptive choir 
of critics of the official party’s monopo- 
ly of power. 

The conservative hardliners in the 
party would love to deal with them Pek- 
ing-style. 

Workers’ militia branches are threat- 
ening to use force to suppress opposi- 
tion, and the fabricated announcement 
by the GDR’s official news agency APjN 
that West Berlin radio stations incited 
GDR citizens to rebellion is a hint as to 
who could be blamed for a massacre by 
the security organs. 

The warning of the peace movement 
against provocations by the state shoqld 
be taken very seriously... 

konecker’s era is coming to an end. 
The hopes of the dogmatists that Gor-i 
bachov would fail have not materialised. 

However, the temptation to quash the 
eptlre “counter- revolution” at one fell 
brutal swoop undqutedly exists. 

. Tljis is, precisely what happened in 
Peking after Gorbachov's visit there, 

A similar, move by the SED, however, 
would be a direct attack on Gorba- 
chov's reform policy, ' Which would then 
losaaslzeablechimk of its credibility, . . 

(DerTegeaipiegel, Berlin, 8 October 1989) 
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Scaremongering era draws to a close as 
Warsaw reviews Deutschlandpolitik 

^hc Hungarian loophole in ih*» r,nD'. . . 



T hc Hungarian loophole in Ihe GDR’s 
-M. border control system noi only sent 
thousands voting with their feet; it also 
triggered a debate on the future of Ger- 
many. 

This was rightly noted by the East Ber- 
lin correspondent of the Polish Com- 
munist Party daily Trybuna Ludu, who 
peered over the Wall and saw “leading 
politicians from the ruling parties in the 
Federal Republic" take the exodus of 
East German refugees to the West as an 
opportunity to raise the German Ques- 
tion again. 

Had he taken the trouble to cast a 
glance in the opposite direction he would 
hardly have failed to notice that his fel- 
low-countrymen are devoting no less in- 
tensive thought to the Germans. 

In Poland too well-known politicians 
started the ball rolling. Arguments are 
now casting steadily wider circles in the 
Polish press. 

H began a month ago when Mr Gere- 
mek, leader of the Solidarity group in the 
Sejm, said he was in favour of the Ger- 
mans reuniting. 

Care must be taken to ensure that a re- 
united Germany was not n threat to any 
other country, but “above all 1 fee! that 
the Germans have the right to unity." 

He was promptly accused by Com- 
munist Party secretary Miller of irre- 
sponsibility in foreign affairs, wherepon ] 
Adam Michnik, editor-in-chief of the ( 

Pro-Solidarity daily Gazeia Wyborcza, ( 

was even more outspoken. 

Geremek, he wrote, was right. “It is not I 
just morally right, but advisable from the r 
viewpoint of Polish raison d’etfit, to allow ( 
the Germans what we claim for ourselves t 
— the right to a slate." r 

The abnormal situation in Germany t 
cast a shadow on German-Polish rel- 
ations. “If we want to bring about a turn- 
ing-point in these relations." he wrote 
“we must make it clear to the Germans 1 
that we are not interested in maintaining J 
the Stalinist system in the GDR.” ii 

What Michnik wrote tallied with views 
that used to be current in the Opposition 1 
The first counterpoint to the Communist * 
Party’s Deutschlandpolitik was sounded * 
10 years ago. ii 

A group calling itself Polish Independ- r< 
ence Understanding (PkgpN) and closely 
linked to the Workers* Defence Commit- w 
tee (KOR) saw a close link between the t( 
Germans' desire for self-del emanation B 
and the Poles’ longing for more sover- U 
eignly. You couldn't have one without 
the other. aj 

From what, in those days, was the in- i\ 
dispensable anonymity of conspiracy the ei 
Opposition thinkers who voiced these 
views indicated their sympathy with the di 
Germans' desire for unity — provided it m 
ended at the Oder-Neisse line. di 

These views have since regularly been B 
echoed in the underground press. In- in 
creasing attention has been paid to the 
point that the Communist Party's ta 

Deutschlandpolitik made Poland “the oi 

watchdog of an outdated order," as Jacek el 
Mnziarski once put it. n 

Official doctrine was based on the sim- ki 
pie line of argument that Poland’s lerrito- in 
rial Integrity within its post-war borders ct 

was protected only by the pact with the 
Soviet Union from the West Germans* fo 

lust for vengeance. w 

The Communists established on this th 

groundwork a twofold legitimation of io 

their rule. 


s It first followed that a non-socialist 
1 form of government was nut of the ques- 
) lion for Poland. It then followed that 
there was no sounder guarantee of the 
fraternal pact with Moscow than the Pol- 
ish Communists. 

Their rule was virtually a sine qua non 
of raison d’etat and was incorporated as 
such in the Polish constitution. 

Periodic upsets apart, this state of af- 
fairs has always held the key to the fund- 
amental relationship between Warsaw 
and East Berlin. 

The GDR was a bulwark against impe- 
rialism, just as the division of Germany 
was a guarantee of the status quo. 

Polish and German Communists dis- 
agreed mainly over money. While Herr 
Honecker was able to maintain his sys- 
tem with the backing of West German 
capita! aid, General Jaruzelski had no 
such support. 

The Polish leaders had to yield (o 
pressure generated by an economic ca- 
tastrophe of their own making. Not so the 
GDR's leaders. 

In the latest Deutschlandpolitik debate 
the Communist Party propagandists in 
Warsaw have found themselves cast in 
the role of “watchdogs of an outdated or- 
der." Some at least can be seen to feel 
most unhappy in this role. 

Ryszard Wojna. for decades one of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party's leading 
experts on Germany, has performed a 
daring tight-rope walk.. 

While conceding that “every nation ■ 
has an irrevocable right to self-defer mi- 
nation" he makes a special proviso, in the 
Germans case, that their statehood and 
the form it takes is the concern of all Eu- 
ropeans, and of their neignhbours in par- 
ticular. 

After the experience Europe has had 


H elmut Kohl can at last visit Poland, 
which he has long been keen to do, 
in November. 

Government representatives Horst 
Teltscliik and Mieczyslaw Pszon held a 
second round of talks in which they 
solved the questions the last Commun- 
ist-led Polish government had failed to 
resolve. 

Forms of economic aid, or perhaps it 
would be better to refer to financial aid 
toward economic policy, were at issue. 
Bonn, at any rate, had ruled out the “wa- 
tering can principle" of unselective aid. 

Agreement has now been reached on 
aid being channelled directly and effect- 
ively ’into projects geared to market 
economy principles. 

As proposed by Polish Premier Ta- 
densz Mazowiecki, the Sejm approved 
measures aimed at curbing inflation. It 
did so at the same time as the talks with 
Bonn were held — surely an encourag- 
ing sign.. . ® 

A further factor was that all represen- 
tatives of the new Polish democracy not 
only acknowledged the existence of an 
ethnic German minority but reject court 
rulings and unfair treatment of other 
kinds from which many ethnic Germans 
m Poland used to suffer and in some 
cases still do. 

All men of good will could idng have 
found out earlier for themselves, in talks 
with the humane Solidarity thinkers, 
that this was the independent trade un- 
ion s viewpoint. • 

Solidarity leader Lech Walesa said 


ist of united Germanies over ihe past centu- 
ry the Germans are not to be trusted, 
at Michnik and Geremek, he says, are 
merely making believe they are in favour 
>1- of German reunification. In reality they, 
and Ihe overwhelming majority of Poles, 
m are opposed to it. 

,s Marian Podkowinski, an old Polish 
foreign policy hand, will hear nothing oF 
r- self-determination. "What Will the Ger- 
I- mans Want Next?" he asks in the head- 
v line of his commentary on the latest 
round of the debate. 

The Germans, he argues, had an op- 
y portunity after the war to set up a single 
state. They made no use of it. The divi- 
• sion of Germany into two states is now 
r accepted as the normal state of affairs 
throughout Europe, certain circles in the 
i Federal Republic excepted. 

1 Adam Krzeminski, a somewhat young- 
er Polish expert on Germany, let his 
guard slip a little more clearly. 

In a Polityka leading article provocat- 
ively headlined “Are the Germans Reu- 
niting?” he dealt with the wide range of 
views that testify to the West Germans' 
unbroken links with the other part of 
Germany — and not just among Christian 
Democrats. 

He does not go on to the attack until 
his closing remarks in which he expresses 
a sense of outrage about the nationalist 
vein of CSU leader Theodor Weigel's 
statement of Bonn’s legal position. 

He is incensed about the Bundestag 
“tlefcite htHd tH miirk’the 5 nth fl ff H WWffy — 
of the outbreak of the Second World and 
sounds as if thinking in national catego- 
ries was totally alien to his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

“Even if the Federal Republic were to 
champion an economic aid programme 
for Poland,” he writes, “the damage done 

Date arranged 
for Kohl’s 
Poland visit 

during his visit to the Federal Republic! 
that the return of ethnic Germans to < 

their home country was not just permit- i 

ted; it was “in the spirit of a European- 
orientated Polish reconstruction" and 
desirable even. , 

But Poland did not, of course, want to < 
be saddled with a Fifth Column. The I 
Polish authorities ' left rto dotfbt ■ itt tM 
talks that they were working on the as- 
sumption that Bonn would be guided by 
continuity in its policy. ’ . 

This was assumed to include de facto 
recognition of Poland’s western bor- 
ders, regardless of the constitutional 
position embodied in Basic Law, thd ' 
1949 Bonn constitution. 

That was why the Chancellor was to 
be allowed to do anything he could in 
Poland to gird German-polish relations 
for a future in a common Europe. . : 

This line of approach might just re- 
legate irksome domestic debates oh the 
border to their rightful position, one of 
strictly limited significance. : 

Polish democrats have lately ; made it 
cleat without much; hue and dry ; thaf ' 
they feel the ond-sided nature of . ties 
and talks' bOtWe&n Social Democrats L 
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by the border debate end the 
the German minority card was Lj* 
simply not be made good." 

He senses the biBot^ and 
power, especially among ChrisX' 
oernts. With statesmen such as fe, 
■says, the non-Communist MkS 
government will face hard limes SJ 1 
“The middle generation of Gemini 
- .tienns totally lacks moral mosS 
have eft is interests that in no *»» 

: spond to our own." ™ 

He sees a national threat of 
■ young people blindly falling for u, e & 

’ n " ns '. Parity and letting themself 
colonised by German technology m e 
they were previously colonised J J 
raumsl ideology. ’ 

Krzeminski 's tirade against the 
rulers is that or an injured Polish Or 
mumst who feels he is losing his grip* 
trying to set up last-ditch enemy \m& ■ 

The view held by the new PoIjshU 
eign Minister, Skubiszewski, on Germ j 
reunification is, in contrast, reanwirah 
peaceful. ^ , 

The border issue is settled he sift A 
country that has lost a war of aggression 
must simply come to terms with having 
forfeited territory. 

While he may not dispute Four-Power 
responsibility for Germany as a whole, the 
German Question as he sees it is piacutal- 
ly limited to the two remaining Gema 
states. 

Germans “have the right to self-dtia- 
mination, including their destiny a i 
state." It must, of course, bear in mindthe 
rights of the Allied powers and the w 
of other European countries, espeeif; 
their neighbours. 

Foreign Minister Skubiszewski outlined 
Warsaw’s offi cial position for the first time 
ITTIT lltmmcr "That* wfis not defamatory of 
German national interests. 

Indeed, he put them on the same level 
as Polish national interests. So the days of 
.scaremongering are drawing to a close. 

Stefan Dietrich 

(Frankfurter Allgemclne Zoic, 
fur Deutschland, 3 October l< M i 

iind Communist is an unsatisfactory 
vestige of the past. 

They now plan to embark on an in- 
tensive dialogue with the senior partner 
in thc present Bonn coalition, Chancel- 
lor Kohl’s Christian DcmociWs- 
Can the CDU/CSU afford td' adopt 
an unpopular and inconvenient position 
when the Churches and over 80 per cent 
of German voters want Germany united 
no further than the Oder? 

Warsaw plans to suite in public that 
the immediate post-war expulsion of me 
Germans was a tragedy. The German 
cultural heritage east of the Oder a 
the Neisse is no longer to be denied. 

What more could one want? 

Jurgen Wahl 

(Rbeinlachdr Merkur/Chrisi «***■ 

; . Bonn, 6 October l^i 
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INTRA-GERMAN AFFAIRS 


Entire GDR in a state of ferment with 
no end to domestic pressure 


This article in the Bonn weekly “Das 
Parlnment,” is by Peter Thomas Krflger, 
the Berlin and GDR correspondent of thc 
“Neue Rhcin/Ruhr-Zcltung." 

S pecial trains are rolling the other Ger- 
man republic back into the past. As it 
was before the Wall was built on 1 3 Au- 
gust 1961, there is no stopping the mass 
exodus. 

On the 40tli nmiiversury uf the ODR'it 

foundation ihe SED leaders in East Berlin 
were mired in a crisis even more serious 
than the one then. Now they've even es- 
tranged themselves from allies in the East. 

The old guard around the aged Erich 
Honecker, chairman of the German 
Democratic Republic’s Council of State, 
has also sought refuge, barricading itself 
from its own citizens in its crumbling con- 
crete fortress of power. 

The — for the lime being, at least, — 
never-ending journey into an uncertain fu- 
ture has begun. 

But in the meantime, those left hehind 
between the Elbe and Oder rivers are join- 
ing forces. Although many a dissident is al- 
ready under house arrest, all over the 
country people are working on new politi- 
cal programmes. 

The ward of coun is rebelling against 
thc apron-strings of the stale, ns Eisenhiit- 
teustadl lawyer Rolf Hen rich, who was 
thrown out of both the SED and his law 
office, called it in a book aimed at settling 
scores with th" pr.-vnilinj; 

The a New Forum" and other grass- 
roots organisations are about to pull the 
emergency brake. They intend to put a 
stop io lethargy and hopelessness. Thai is 
what frightens the young people in parti- 
cular into leaving the workers' and farm- 
ers' slate. 

Helplessness and anger are rampant in 
Leipzig and Dresden, in Erfurt and Ros- 
tock. Anger in particular over the green 
light that gave those refugees in Prague 
and Warsaw a quick ticket to the West. 
And probably illegally at that, innumer- 
able critics mutter. 

The railway adventure to Hof and 
Helmstedt strangled many GDR citizens' 
sense of justice. How so? The GDR au- 
thorities applied their own regulations ad 
ahsurdum, critics vociferously claim- 
Not everyone wanting to emigrate is 
willing or able to hop on the special out- 
bound trains. And by no means all of them 
are willing to abandon house and home 
and all their possessions in headlong flight. 
They've queued up with the regular appli- 
cants for emigration. 

sudden ejection^o ^ citfze^s^w^ Tha t 
they had “locked themselves out” of socie- 
ty. And it's certain, the official comment 
went on, no one will shed a tear for them. 

But the smart tone doesn’t address the 
problems. Frustration is growing at home. 
Bottlenecks are occurring in factories and 
businesses. Stores have to close. 

In the district capital Gera, all bus driv- 
ers disappeared virtually overnight. Some 
hospitals are on the brink of declaring a 
state of emergenoy because their medical 
staff have abandoned the patients. 

But the chronic patient, as the critics of 
|he regime say openly, is, of course, wast- 
ing away — in the shape of the sclerotic 
leadership in East Berlin. And there the 
sick want to play doctor, too. But are they 
still able to look into the heart of the 
masses they are so fond of citing? 




Following the accustomed script, 
Honecker's praetorian guards are fore- 
casting that the SED party congress in the 
spring will be a success. Will domestic 
pressure for reform be kept under the lid 
unlit then? Thc hoi autumn the GDR has 
experienced so far seems to indicate other- 
wise. 

For one, Social Democrat and ex-Gov- 
erning Mayor of West Berlin Klaus Schiitz 
already fears that “the guys on the other 
side” will even shoot if it suits them. Bei- 
jing conditions on Marx-Engels Square in 
East Berlin? But then the SED would 
most likely have to request fraternal assist- 
ance from its comrades in thc Middle 
Kingdom. 

Nowadays Soviet tanks, in contrast to 
the time of the popular revolt on 1 7 June 
1 953, would probably remain on the bases 
of the Soviets’ divisions in the GDR. 

It goes without saying that the SED 
leadership is still relying on thc fact that 
the country lacks a homogenous opposi- 
tion. Groups calling themselves “New For- 
um." “Democracy Now" or “Alliance of 
Christians and Critical Marxists” are Mill 
.stumbling about on weak legs. 

Roots of a growth on the order of Po- 
land’s “Solidarity” are nowhere to be 
i’> <iu id in ilu.- (1DR. .Miliougli go ■upings --I 
intellectuals in particular are spreading, 
their radius remains limited. 

Those who seize the opportunity to 

A nyone who himself has packed his 
bag post-haste to leave the workers' 
and farmers' paradise within the space of 
an hour knows what the thousands of 
panic-stricken young people are now go- 
ing through as they squeeze through the 
last crack to reach “the other side” at 
least without having to risk their lives. 

When the permanent feeling of hope- 
lessness escalates into desperation, what 
is left behind no longer matters. Nor does 
whether one’s supposed future “in the 
free West” will in fact bring the freedom 
long desired or a future outside one's 
homeland and accustomed surroundings 
and without friends and close relatives 
will really be more worth living than the 
toilsome existence in a totalitarian state. 

The drama and countless human tra- 
gedies of the fourth great trek to the West 
now unfolding live on television sets 
around the world are no .different ; from 
those during the flight in 1945, the events 
during the popular uprising in the GDR 
in 1953 and the mass exodus in 1961. 

That was when Walter Ulbricht was fi- 
nally prompted to wall in, with Erich Ho- 
necker’s help, his. own people, Building 
the Wnll was also an act of desperation, 
the rulers’ last useless attempt to keep a 
crumbling system from collapsing — li- 
terally at any price. 

Millions of people in the GDR, among 
them certainly some who faithfully or op- 
portunistically followed the SED regime, 
have patiently and fatalistically endured 
the unutterable drudgery, the political 
minority and its resulting moral burden 
for decades on end. 

And all of them broke their backs to 
pay off the debts of the Nazi regime un- 
der conditions far less favourable than 


move to the Federal Republic of Germany 
vin Hungary are now also shirking a bit of 
responsibility for the fate of their native 
country. 

They offer solace and encourage people 
to slay. For the doubting and the desper- 
ate, the churches in the GDR are still a re- 
fuge and centre of discussion. They are in- 
creasingly helping to bear the oppressive 
weight of existing socialist society. 

The Protestant Church in particular has 
long been a bearer of hope and rallying 
point for critical citizens of the GDR. It 
has assumed a major role in the countiy’s 
opposition by proxy — not without resist- 
ance and protest from its own ranks. 

“Our firm has been in the spiritual guid- 
ance business for 2,000 years," says Man- 
fred Stolpc, consistorial president of the 
Bcrlin-Brandcnhurg Church and vice- 
chairman of thc Association of Protestant 
Churches in the GDR. 

Because of his brilliant analyses of the 
worries and hardships of his countrymen, 
in Ihe West he is often dubbed thc secret 
"foreign minister" of GDR Christians. 

As a result, Stolpe has often been given 
a taste of the SED's petty revenge. The 
party organ “Ncues Deutschland" has 
been known to brand him as the errand 
hoy of the Western media. 

For many years there was a truce be- 
tween church and slate. It was concluded 
on 6 March 1978 during a top-level meet- 
ing between SED chief Honecker and Pro- 
testant Bishop Albrecht Schiinherr, who 
v. i lined ihe lei m The Cliuu.li ui Socialism. ' 

All Inis not been well with this relation- 
ship for some lime now, however. First 
was the trouble caused by the young peu- 


Go West young 
man is surely 
not the answer 


we had in the West. Nevertheless, they 
gave the political leadership credit lime 
and time again — what else could they 
do? — in the belief that things would 
have to change some day. 

That’s also what the people in the 
GDR thought when Erich Honecker suc- 
ceeded ihe arch-Slalinist Walter Ul- 
brichl. Today it's hard to believe that he 
was once counted among the “rays of 
hope” — the same man who with unrival- 
led cynicism dares to brand the young 
■ refugees traitors to a just cause. 

It’s not those who give up what they've 
wrought with their own hands who are 
traitors, but those who put their own 
power above the future of the people 
they gag. 

The Gotterdiimmerung In the SED po- 
litburo can no longer be stopped. Ho- 
necker tried to stop it by momentarily 
opening the gates of his GDR prison a 
crack. His trying to pass off this most 
personal of declarations of bankruptcy as 
a "humanitarian" service saves us from 
feeling sympathy for the 77-year-old 
GDR leader. 

There are facts that enn only trigger in- 
dignalion and rage no matter how help- 
less Ihe self-justification. What look 
place along thc railway line between the 
Czech border between Bad Schandau, 
. Dresden, Riesa and the border of the 


pie who gathered under the aegis of the 
church and propagated the peace slogan 
“swords into ploughshares," then, two 
years ago, the GDR state security police 
raided the Enviromental Library set lip by 
dissidents at the East Berlin Zionskirche. 

Ever since, there has been growing un- 
rest among the “dissenters." Arrests 
mounted and expatriations, prison terms 
and expulsions reached their high point 
following a demonstration meant as an alt- 
ernative to an official state tribute to Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht in early 
1988 in East Berlin. 

Last spring in particular, the Church 
press in the GDR was put under censor- 
ship pressure. 

The “Prayer for Peace” that has been of- 
fered in St. Nicholas’ Church in Leipzig 
since 1983, which is regularly followed 
outside by the protests of those wishing to 
leave the country, has long been a thorn in 
the side of the authorities. 

Moreover, the Church has also investi- 
gated manipulation and fraud observed 
during last May's local elections. 

Berlin’s Bishop Gottfried Forck is still 
wailing for a reply from Honecker. 

The entire country is in a state of fer- 
ment in thc hope for peaceful change. But 
the louder the West calls for reforms, the 
more Ihe old guard turn a deaf car. 

Manfred Gcrlacli, 6 1 , leader of the Lib- 
eral Democratic Party (LDPD) since 
1967, announced, with un eye on the inti- 
midated and timid opposition in the GDR. 
that “dissent is not disloyalty." 

He said so in a speech marking the birth 
centenary of Nobel peace laureate Carl 
von Ossietzky. 

Has an upheaval in the GDR already 
begun? As long os reunification only takes 
place in Piissau, Nuremberg or Dortmund, 
little will have been gained. 

So calls fur the gnu I long-desired by all 
Germans arc ill Timed W>\ the GDR and 
more likely to have the opposite effect. 

Peter Thom its Kruger 
I Das Pairlunicni. Nnnn.'i Ociohct iwiu) 


Federal Republic is simply a new varia- 
tion of voting with one's feet that even 
the cleverest propaganda can no longer 
explain away. 

But we, who have the good fortune of 
not having to run away from our coun- 
try’s problems, ought to guard ourselves 
against falling into raptures of self-right- 
eousness while viewing this intra-Ger- 
man drama. 

Much of what is coming out of the 
mouths of the Federal Republic's politi- 
cians these days gives rise to concern lest 
a self-serving “I told you so” might pre- 
vail over statesmanship and reason. 

The petty jockeying for the most tele- 
genic appearance in front of the cameras 
gives us an unpleasant foretaste of all the 
things the politicians will come up with to 
present themselves in the best light possi- 
ble — ultimately to the detriment of those 
who have ..come to .us with such great 
hopes. 

There is an acceptable excuse for the 
general helplessness with which not only 
East Berlin, but also Bonn, has reacted to 
the exodus from the GDR. 

No-one could have really foreseen that 
so many young GDR citizens who grew 
up as the wards of the SED could be so 
desperate that they would prefer to vote 
with their feet. 

Our . leading politicians will soon 
have to find answers other than self- 
serving ones — in front of the cameras, 
loo. 

As a country in the heart of Europe, 
wc can least of all ufford tO;be at a loss 
for answers. And to understand that you 
don’t have to be a geopolitical genius. 

. Eghard Morbltz 

(Frankfurter RundicbiHi, S October .1989) 
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refugees 


Long wait at the border for 
next train from Prague 





H of, platform I. Waiting for fellow 
East Germans, friends and relatives. 
The days and nights seem to drag on 
endlessly. Only one question hangs in the 
air: when will the train from Prague ar- 
rive? 

The official opening hours of the Hof 
railway station are displayed on a notice 
board on platfprm 1: 5.05 a.m. until 
10.30, p.m. 

Today, however, no-one cares about 
official notices. Especially the kiosk 
owner, who starts piling up hundreds of 
special editions of the Frankenposi 
dnily newspaper outside of his window at 
2 a.m. 

The headline reads: ‘Today in Hof: 
Hundreds of East German Refugees Ar- 
rive Yet Again." 

The refugees are to be given the news- 
paper hot from the press when they ar- 
rive — as a welcoming gift from the 
Frankenposi publishers. 

The landlord in the railway station res- 
taurant also has no intention of waiting 
until 5 a.m. to start selling his rolls, beer 
and coffee. 

The numerous international journal- 
ists who had already turned up at 2.30 
a.m. are only loo glad to have a bite to eat 
and a little something to drink. 


The permanent guests on platform I 
also appreciate the fact that they can 
quench their thirst a bit earlier than usual 
on a night like this. 

The landlord takes advantage of the si- 
tuation to praise his home town: “Hof is a 
cosmopolitan city with a heart,*’ he tells 
his guests. No-one disagrees. 

Literally overnight Hof has become 
the focus of international attention. 

One young man dressed in black 
drums his fingers on the table of the sta- 
tion restaurant: "Are they coming or not? 

I just can’t stand the uncertainty.” 

The mechanical engineer swam across 
the river Elbe to the West six years ago, 
leaving behind his wife and his son in 
East Berlin. He hopes that they will be 
among the 10,000 refugees who sought 
refuge in the West German embassy in 
Prague and are expected to arrive in Hof 
at 4 a.m. 

According to the- first news reports the 
first East German State Railways trains 
would be ready to leave Prague on Tues- 
day evening. 

Then comes the news that the journey 
would be delayed because of “technical 
difficulties.” Apparently, not enough car- 
riages could be organised at such shori 
notice. 

A nerve-racking wait begins at Hof 
railway station. 'Technical difficulties” - 
an expression which makes (he people 
waiting there see red. 

After the radio news at 5 a.m. broad- 



Crpwed railway platform In Hof, BavariaTMTtraln^^ , 

GDR are welcomed by families and friends 9 ou h ( 

(PhaiaPoly-ftru] 


casts that not even the busses are ready in 
Prague to take the refugees from the em- 
bassy to the station the mechanical engi- 
neer bursts into tears and takes another 
swig from his hip-flask. 

The man sat next to him at the table al- 


mn C f on „ s , t :::,r z- ,v , \ , c dl_ 1 ne y nave to take «« ta* gw- 
S h,m ,f hat , dnnk, ng only mans waiting alongside the tracks in the 
makes matters worse”, advisine the de- nno « n 51 


demar Popp. “They just mat people to 
freeze all night.” 

Hoarfrost has formed on ear wind- 
screens because of the a/dden drop in 
the temperature. 

“They have to take away the East Get- 


makes matters worse”, advising the de- 
spairing man to drink something more 
medicinal to soothe his nerves. 

He promises to follow the advice and 
makes his way across platform 1 to the 
Bahnhofsmission, the needy travellers’ 
centre. 

Very different characters are huddled 
together in the centre. The temperature 
outside has dropped to zero degrees cen- 
tigrade. 


ww v « . No-one talks 

* "TTCreas three QDR^cltlzeTtyw twn e U" " ’ ~ icnow S * » ■ 1 — » - 
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GDR to jump on the refugee train tint" 
says the kiosk owner, without sta%tfr 
source of his information. 

During their stopover in Hof oolitic 
gular trains from Dresden to Nurenibtij 
the passengers confirm that the starn 
in the GDR are sealed off by East Ger- 
man police and that hundreds of peo^t 
were standing alongside the tracks, 5.0(H) 
in Dresden alone. 

No-one talks about why — everyone 
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ihe country three days previously wait It looks as if things might take a turn 
for their relatives a chemist from Dres- for the better as Horst Waffenschmidl, 
den pontificates about the "ideal of pure ihe state secretary in the Bonn Interior 
socialism which, he claims, still has n Ministry, arrives as 5.25 a.m. 
chance of being achieved in the GDR. !n n makeshift press conference row 

ine powers-that-be, lie claims, are in the railway restaurant he announce: 
stniply acting rather “clumsily.” that the Bonn government expects be 

His three listeners stand speechless as tween 1 2,000 and 1 3,000 refugees, 
the chermsl tells them that he intends tra- Heated accommodation in Bunds- 
veiling back to the GDR, to Dresden, nf- welir and Federal Border Guard build- 

ui nnn' n ® f at ^ er ,n the West. “While ings will be provided — from Alsfeld in 

10, 000 want to get out, one wants to go Hesse to Neustadt am Riibenberge in 

back,” says the mechanical engineer and Lower Saxony, 

shakes his head. Furthermore, there are plenty of - buf- 

More and more inhabitants of Hor for capacities” in individual Leaden ato 

turn up at the station with clothes for the all, soldiers and border guards could 

expected trainloads of refugees. “move even closer together.' 

The Red Cross workers hove got plen- Waffenschmidl also conveys personal 
ty to do. Everything from socks to winter greetings from Chancellor Helmut Koh , 

coats is nedtly and tidily piled up on lug- whose "express wish” was l ^ at 

gage vans and labelled “Men”, “Women” fenschmidt greet the refugees personally 

and Children.” when they arrive at the station: 

A textiles salesman with an apparently The politician from Bonn, 1 however, 
social conscience and a heart for the en- was unable to answer one question, when 
vironment has turned up with a stack of are the refugees coming? 

T-shirts With Willi Wipfel uhd .jseihe All Waffenschmidl could do was to rei- 

Freunde — Machi die Baume wiedergrun terate that the head of the GDR*s perma - 

(Willi Wipfel and his friends - make the nent mission in Bonn, Herr Neubauerjtfd 

trees green again) written in big letters on told Minister of State Sobers of the Cb^ 
the front. cellor’s Office “that all agreements 

The Red Cross has parked two lorry- be respected’’ 1 and that only “technical 
loads of foods in front of the station: 1.5 Acuities” had to be- overcome, 
tons of baby food alone. ; It was almost as if this 1 was a cuefortw 

The helpers in the Hof Freiheitshalle 1 mechanical engineer waiting for his fanu- 
have put up 500 beds. One man explains ly to stand up and shout "That’s » 

that this is the same hall in which the bloody-mlndedness. We know w® 

popular TV entertainment programme they’re Hk;e pver there. Isn’t it about ttae 

Wetten, doss... was once recorded. we smoked out the East Berlin regimes 

A very tired organiser Herr Distel- Everyone in the:station building agree* 
kamp stares at the red telephone in the that they have no choice -but 1 to keep 011 
hope that news will soon come of the ar- waiting. . . j 

rival of the refugees at the station. At 6.25 p.m. there is welcome ne^ 

Nothing happens. The long wait drags from Prague: the first trainload of E#* 

on. . German refugees ihas been given the 

Rumours abound. ■ “If : you ask me it's ahead for its journey- tb the West, its jour 
all sheer bloody-minded ness,” says the ney to freedom. -i Christian Gtftt 
railway- pol ice chief of operations, Wal- 1 ■ : (Die Welt, Borin, 5 October I9fl 
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1 y iu aLuiiu up • onu --- — 

bloody-mlndedness. We know " 
they’re Hk;e pver there. Isn’t it about t 
we smoked out the East Berlin regime 
Everyone in the:station building agi 

that they have no choice but 1 to keep 
waiting. - i ■ 

At 6.25 p.m. there is welcome n 
from Prague: the first trainload of I 

• German refugees ihas been given the 

• ahead for its journey- tb the West, its j< 
ney to freedom. -i Christian Gey* 

(Die Welt, Bonn, 5 October l 
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REFUGEES 


New homes, new jobs found fairly easily, 
but new roots are harder to strike 


The writer of this article, Professor 
Volker Ronge, holds the chair of sociol- 
ogy at Wuppertal University. He has pi- 
oneered since 1984 research into how 
new arrivals from the GDR have adapt- 
ed to life in the West. 

T he number of East German refugees 
has risen to record levels not reached 
since the Wall went up in 1 96 1 . 

The surprising ineruroL- In refugees In 

\984, seen against what is happening now, 
was in fact nothing particularly unusual. 

I n 1984 among the 40,000 emigres en- 
tering this country there were 35,000 Ger- 
man refugees, thnt is people who were not 
of retirement age but in their middle years 
and still in employment, and who wanted 
to emigrate legally to the Federal Repub- 
lic. This option was possible. 

Up to 1 984 many applications for emi- 
gration had piled up and the East German 
authorities hoped that at a stroke they 
could solve the problem of those wanting 
to emigrate. 

Most of them referred to the Final Act 
of Helsinki, which proclaimed the right of 
families to reunite. 

Over the next few years the number of 
refugees dropped, as expected, to a level 
somewhere just above the figure of the 
previous years. 

In 1988, against all expectations there 
were as many refugees from East Ger- 
many as in 1984, but this went almost un- 
/vreeived. 

In the first six months of this year there 
were 45.000 refugees from East Germany 
alone. As in the past about 70 to 80 per 
cent were legal emigrants. 

Media concern and the interest of the 
general public about the refugees 
dropped, abruptly almost, to zero as soon 
as they had arrived in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

The integration of these people was on- 
ly of limited newsworthiness and attracted 
liltle attention, at least so long as this inte- 
gration went ahead quietly and without 
any conflicts. 

In Bonn the East German refugees were 
simply Germans in the meaning of Basic 
Law (Constitution) with all the rights and 
duties of West Germans. 

The normal administration facilities, 
nothing more, were available to them 
when they needed them. Why should there 
be difficulties for Germans to settle down 
and live with Germans? 

With this rhetorical question politicians 
explained away their lack of interest in 
what happened to the refugees, once they 

But the integration 

Ihe East into Federal Republic society did 
not proceed without any hitches; this is 
what the politicians would dearly like to 
have seen happen. 

The analysis and evaluation of the inte- 
gration process takes time; this is a lengthy 
process and it takes time before reliable 
judgments can be pronounced about the 
success or failure of the social integration 
of emigrants moving from one society to 
another. 

Three problem areas of integration 
must be considered particularly: housing, 
i°hs and social contacts, . 

The housing problem presents itself im- 
mediately after arrival in the Federal Re- 
public, It calls for a speedy solution, which 
c an turn out more or less to. the satlsfac- 
hon of those concerned. . . 


It is quite a different matter when it 
comes to integration into the economy. In 
looking for a job East German refugees 
are subject to a period of grace inasmuch 
as they are taken on in the West as if they 
had worked in the Federal Republic, that 
is if they had been in employment in East 
Germany, (This is the case until now but a 
change in the law is on the way.) 

They are credited with the relevant un- 
employ meni insurance payments and for 
the first year qualify for unemployment 
benefits, and then for benefits at a lower 
rate. 

These state safeguards diminish the 
pressure to take up a job immediately, to 
accept just anything that is available. 

They can live from earnings-rclated un- 
employment pay, particularly if there are 
two in the household claiming henefit, 
which is usually the case with married cou- 
ples and families from East Germany. 

The success or failure of the economic 
integration of East German refugees living 
in the Federal Republic can be measured if 
within a year they could take up a job, that 
is to say when the pressure to find work is 
increased by the cessation of unemploy- 
ment pay. 

Much more time is needed to evaluate 
in the narrowest meaning of the term the 
social dimension of integration. This in- 
volves friendship, getting to know people, 
neigh hourli ness. It involves the develop- 
ment of social contacts, the development 
nf 21 sense of being at home. 

I lie qucsliuii lu Lre asked is whether and 
when emigration leads to social accept- 
ance and being involved in the West and 
on which reference group this is based. 

In the final analysis this is the variable 
which indicates whether and to what de- 
gree refugees are content, or whether bela- 
tedly they regret their drastic decision to 
change from living in East Germany to liv- 
ing in West Germany. 

If the decision to emigrate has been well 
thought out and planned the question of 
finding a home usually does not present 
any difficulty. 

This is the case when the refugees have 
had to make an application to emigrate, 
because the wait from the time the appli- 

cation is made until permission is granted 
can take on average between two to three 
years. 1 ■ 

These people wanting to get out are of- 

**atfon^^^?ieHds. ' Indeed the more 1 East 
German refugees come over to the West 
the more new refugees can depend on help 
from people who were once East Germans 
and hove been living for some time in the 
Federal Republic. 

In addition the housing requirements of 
refugees are relatively modest, at least for 
the first few years. 

At the beginning they claim that they 
are content with the accommodation In the 
West which would be regarded as ex- 
tremely desirable in East Germany and 
which was frequently denied them: this 
means a new flat with living space per per- 
son according to West German standards 
with the comfort of central heating. 

They find accommodation fairly easily 
because they make no particular demands 
about the location and surroundings of the 


apartment. From the East German point 
of view it goes without saying that a new 
apartment is in a large housing estate, but 
compact estates of this sort are not parti- 
cularly attractive to tenants in the Federal 
Republic. 

To this can be added another point: to 
East Germans West German rents are as- 
tronomically high. This is why they direct 
their searches for accommodation to relat- 
ively cheap flats, which can be found more 
easily in the less attractive residential 
areas. 

The refugees who came over in 1984 
solved the housing problem to their satis- 
faction in a relatively short space of time. 

U will probably be more difficult for the 
refugees coming over now because of the 
overstretched housing market in the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

The refugees of 1984 were faced with 
an economic situation which was more cri- 
tical than it is today. The number of unem- 
ployed was higher than it is now, the de- 
mand for trainee jobs was greater than the 
supply and there were 110 expectations oF 
the economic boom which the Federal Re- 
public is experiencing at the present. 

People in this country then feared Ihe 
wave of refugees from East Germany in 
1 984 particularly because of their effects 
on the labour market. To many this influx 
of n large number of well-trained refugees, 
willing to work and in the best working 
years of their lives, was a threat. 

Reviewing the economic integration of 
ihe iclugco in lire imre span described 
above, it emerges that there were few for- 
mer East Germans who were out of work 
in the course of the years they have been in 
the West. Only non-technical and non- 
scientific academics posed a problem 
group on the labour market, albeit a small 
one. 

In a survey of a group of refugees who 
came over in 1 984, about half had found a 
job in the same sector and at Ihe same le- 
vel as the work they had had in East Ger- 
many within the space of five years. 

The other half of the this refugee group 
seeking work had found a job but below 
their qualifications. Women were over- 
represented here because most of them, 
following the example in the West, wanted 
to work. 

The difficulty with the women was 
based on the fact that they came from ser- 
vice industries unlike the men who had 
been trained in the industrial sector: the 
service industries are full to overflowing 
with workers in the Federal Republic. Or 
they were seeking part-time work, but not 
what can be regarded as casual jobs. These 
. are relatively rarcin thisoauntiy. 

East German refuges, doing work for 
any length of time below their qualific- 
ations, have compensated for their lower 
wages, that is lower pay than they expect- 
ed, by working more, either by doing over- 
time or having a second job. ■ . 

In the course of the first- years in the 
West there were few refugee households 
which did not have an income from gainful 
employment coming in. These refugees 
were not living off the stale. 

The refugees usually spent their, wages 
economically and selectively. They put 
particular value on consumer durables. 

' At first this involved fitting out the 
home, hut quickly there was a car, not be- 
cause (hey needed one to reach work, but 
because of . their deprivation of consumer 
and status symbols in East Germany. 

1 Then they made many: long trips an 


understandable urge to catch up with what 
they were not able to do when in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. 

Their successful economic integration, 
even in difficult times, is shown by their 
example at work and in their behaviour 
patterns, which to citizens in the Federal 
Republic seem quite foreign and smack of 
the 1950s. 

To a considerable extent the refugees 
represented the virtues which the world at 
large has always regarded as German vir- 
tues: they are hard-working, zealous, and 
thrifty. 

The typical situation of the emigrant 
can be added to these material values and 
patterns of behaviour. Fighting through 
considerable personal difficulties — disap- 
pointments and the emigration procedure 
in East Germany — has given greater 
strength to his ego. It could be described 
as the “pioneer spirit." 

Such a person is in danger of rubbing 
people up the wrong way and making 
them envious of his success. He does not 
fit into a West Germany which has long 
discarded material values. 

The refugee becomes a pushy person 
among his working colleagues. They do 
not look too favourably on his prepared- 
ness to work overtime and at weekends, 
perhaps with the exception in medium- 
sized companies. 

Independent of this social-psychologi- 
cal aspect, refugees arc alienated when 
they realise that in the West work and lei- 
sure are separated and that one is not like- 
ly to find friends among woTk colleagues. 

In this respect refugees have quite a dif- 
ferent experience of liFe, which means that 
the social climate in the West seems to 
them "cold.** 

In any case refugees reduce the time 
they have for "investing in social contact s'* 
simply because they work more than is 
usual in the West. 

Because he wants to live cheaply the 
refugee meets at the place where he lives 
people of the social level whom he would 
prefer to keep at a distance. 

Through their thrift refugees avoid 
making friendships in the typical places 
where friendships can be made, in pubs, 
restaurants and cinemas. They regard as a 
waste spending money in their leisure time 
in this way. 

Quite understandably refugees bring 
with them an aversion for all kinds of or- 
ganisations to which they had to belong in 
the GDR, and in so doing forgo the pos- 
sibilities of meeting people which have be- 
come of importance in Federal Republic 
life. 

This leads to ihe refugees being socially 
isolated to a large extent, so, they turn to 
the family when this is possible. 

There is rarely compensation for this 
through contacts with West German rel- 
ations or contacts with other refugees. The 
contacts with relations, at first close, were 
mostly fragile because, they only came 
about through emigration from East Ger- 
■ many. . 

They were often overtaxed by a kind of 
“godparent; relationship” to their relations 
in the West, which result in disillusion- 
ment through the fast development of the 
“godchild.” , , . 

The frequent contacts at the beginning 
ivilh people from East Germany who had 
suffered the sapic fate as themselves were 
consciously reduced by many refugees, be- 
cause they stood in the way of their efforts 
10 forget ns quickly and as completely as 
possible their East German past so that 
they would appear- as “renl citizens of the 
Federal Republic.” . , 

There is more concealed, behind the so- 
cial isolation, In the. West after five years 
for many East German. refugees than the 
typical fate of the emigrant. East Germans 
.are regarded by politicians and West Ger- 
■ Continued on page 6 , 
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■ MARKETPLACE 

Germans and 
J apanese 
compare notes 

T he establishment of the single Eurb- 
pean market in 1992 and the decline 
of Soviet domination in Eastern Europe 
provided the background for the second 
Japan- German symposium, held in Berlin. 

The symposium was organised by the 
Hamburg-based weekly Die Zeit and the 
Japanese daily Asa hi Shimbun, in cooper- 
ation with the Japanisch-Deutsches Zen- 
trum in Berlin. 

The discussions centred on perspectives 
for .the 1990s and likely political and 
economic developments in the 21st centu- 
ry- 

In his speech Michlo' Nagoi, chairman' 
of International House of Japan, sketched 
out the necessity of a reform of Japanese 
society in view of the new role Japan plays 
in the West and in view of a new relation- 
ship being created with Japan’s neighbours 
in Asia, ex-colonies of the West and Japan; 

He said that unfortunately disarmament 
agreements between the superpowers had 
yielded little in the Pacific region. 

Toshitada Nakae, the new president of 
Asahi Shimbun, called for more interna- 
tional cooperation for a peaceful world in 
view of the problems of the Third World 
and global ecocide. 

He colled for more disarmament, grea- 
ter efforts against ecocide, more support 
for self-heip for the Third World, in- 
creased (raining programmes in the Third 
World and joint efforts in space and ocea- 
nographic research. ■ 

Mutually beneficial partnerships on a 
basis of trust are just not possible with 
egoistic forms of nationalist thinking, he 
said. 

He maintained that Japan must import 
more and increase domestic demand, offer 
more development aid, develop mineral 
and energy resources, encourage disarma- 
ment in the Pacific, and solve the problems 
of Korea and the Soviet-occupied territo- 
ries. 

In his speech former West German 
chancellor Helmut Schmidt was not very 
optimistic. "The USA is in a financial cri- 
sis, without knowing it. America has be- 
come a credit-card nation,” he said, and 
the Federal Republic and Japan were fin- 
ancing this enormous trade deficit. 

"That >s a mistake, for the USA does 
not regard highly that the country is being 
financed by the countries defeated in the 
last war” he added. 

Nevertheless, the US is the number one 
superpower, while Japan will maintain her 
position as the leading -financial power in 
the World. “No-one can occupy this role in 
the future," Herr Schmidt said. 

He pointed out that Japan must, how- 
ever, clarify its position vis-h-vis the Soviet 
Union since the Pacific states do not re- 
gard the Japanese in friendly terms. 

“The more powerful Japan becomes the 
greater is the danger of isolation. Do not 
fallow the advice of the Americans who 
want to sell you more arms. That scares 
your neighbours and weakens exports,” 
Herr Schmidt said, addressing the Japa- 
nese directly. 

Likewise Herr Schmidt advised the Jap- 
anese to establish closer economic ties 
with China. He said that China, however, 
would hoL become an economic super- 
power over Hie next ten years. • 

1 The same applied 'to the Soviet Union, 1 
whoso development the former chancellor ( 
was following with sympathy. i 

Herr Sclunidt said that despite the mas- 


sacre in Peking this year the two commun- 
ist superpowers had been brought closer 
together. He said that the fear of war was 
the same in both countries. Both had a free 
hand in their spheres of interest, the for- 
mer German chancellor said. 

Herr Schmidt went on to say that Po- 
land and Hungary urgently needed econ- 
omic aid from the West. “Debt remission 
was . more important for these countries 
than for the states of South America." 

He said that ten billion dollars over the 
next three years for consumer goods 
would be right for Poland and Hungary. 

Turning to the European Community 
he warned against expecting too much 
from a single European market so long as 
Britain, for instance, thought about Eu- 
rope in 1 9th century terms. 

The American social scientist and So- 
vietologist Seweryn Bialer came under cri- 
ticism for his grim prognosis on the deve- 
lopment of the Soviet Union. 

He said that Mr Gorbachov had lost 
control of the Communist Party, and the 
Party had lost control over Soviet society. 

Mr Bialer feared an escalation of viol- 
ence in the Soviet Union in view of the im- 
minent political changes. He said that Pre- 
sident Gorbachov could not hope for help 
from the West. 

> Helmut Schmidt could only partly agree 
with him. He said that Gorbachov's mis- 
take had been to have fired the bureaucra- 
cy too quickly and to have delayed curren- 
cy reform. 

Herr Schmidt said that here the West 
could help with ideas and advice in the 
economic sphere. 

Wilhelm Nolling, president of the Lan- 
deszentraibank, Hamburg, turning to the 
economic perspectives for the 1 990s, re- 
ferred to the urgent need for political ac- 
tion. , 

He said that politicians must halt the i 
arms race and promote world 'trade. He ! 
called For more international cooperation i 
to master financial crises. He pointed out I 
that it was essential for exchange rates to 
be stabilised. g 

Isaniu Miyazaki of the Daiwa Securities < 
Research Institute called for “an economy ( 
without frontiers in a single world." He 1 
said that Korea and Taiwan must also l 
Continued on page 7 


Leading diplomat warns of 
US-Japanese challenge 


K onrad Seitz, West German ambas- 
sador in Delhi, believes that in- 
creasing Japanese-American coopera- 
tion is the greatest challenge the Federal 
Republic and Europe have to face in the 
future. 

He granted that the development of 
the single European market and the re- 
form processes taking place in Eastern 
Europe were important, but the rise; of 
the Pacific region as the centre of world 
trade, and the possible cooperation of 
the USA with economic superpower Ja- 
pan, were decisive for the future. 

The ambassador was voicing his ideas 
in a lecture at the Atlantik-Brucke in 
Bonn. 

Just how Bonn reacts to these chal- 
lenges will be decisive for the future of 
the Federal Republic, he said. 

Herr Seitz pointed out that until now 
too little consideration had been given 
to this development, evidence of the 
prevalent emphasis on Europe. 

Herr Seitz saw many instances of the 
dangerous disadvantages the. Federal 
Republic would have to face as a result 
of the increasing cooperation between 
Japan and America. 

The Federal Republic was still a lead- 
er in exports, but 70 per cent of the 
country s exports remain in Europe, on- 
ly 5.6 per cent are despatched to Asia. 
The successes of today were the result 
of past achievements, he emphasised. 

He said that the Federal Republic 
was a market leader in high-precision 
engineering, in mechanical engineering 
and plant construction. But the Federal 
Republic was -way behind ■in-tho-new- 
technology and would be dependent on 
the USA and the Far East, he warned. 

The dominance of Japan-American 
global cooperation in semiconductors, 
computers and leisure electronics, as 
opposed to the regional orientation of 
European companies, caused the am- 
bassador to make the pointed comment: 
“If there is no realisation of this and 


Continued from page 6 


mans themselves simply as Germans. 
This is only true after they have moved 
to the West. 

But this ignores the fact that living 
and working in a social system, in many 
ways a deviation from the system in the 
West, which East German refugees have 
experienced, makes them become the 
“other Germans" with different ideals, 
values, desires and' modes of behaviour. 

The refugees bring with them "social- 
ist baggage" which reflects “the- other 
German society” This is the case inde- 
pendent of their Individuality, which is 
particularly characterised by the “active 
renunciation" of the GDR, born of dis- 
appointment. . , 

There are considerable differences in 
these two German “ways of life” collide 
with one another when it comes to inte- 
gration into West German society. 

_ The current propaganda slogan in the 
GDR is: "Do something and then som- 
ething will be done for you." It has made 
a deep impression on- East Germans, 
more so, perhaps, on : the refugees than 
on those who have remained ■ in the 
Country. .... 

This "baggage,” favourable to enii 
ployment, is 'useful for friclionless inte- 
gration into working life. But materialist 
behaviour patterns must eventually 
come into collision with the post-mate- 
rial attitudes prevalent in the West now. 

This means for refugees, a minority 


anyway, social isolation, with which 
they can live but which can hardly lead 
to a sense of satisfaction and a sense of 
being at home . in their new surround- 
ings. 

It is difficult for the official Deutsch- 
landpoiltik to take note of these social 
problems or to take them into account. 
This policy is based solely on the “Ger- 
man ness" of the former as with the pres- 
ent inhabitants of the GDR. 

From the experiences gained from 
refugee integration in the West one can 
only advise those responsible for 
Deutsch landpoMkv no t to.j clasp*, their 
eyes to the extensive social differences 
which have moulded the Germans from 
“over there,” and which they cannot jet- 
tison easily even if they wanted to.- • , • . 

This realisation should be transposed 
to specific measures for the support of 
social integration of refugees in the 
West. But this help should not have the 
smack of social welfare about it. Charit- 
able associations are wholely suitable 
for that. 

What can one say about the i likeli- 
hood of the refugees who are now com- 
ing over from Hungary integrating into 
West German life? • 

They are likely to be integrated into 
the economy better 'than in normal 
cases. Firstly the economic situation is 
favourable and there are many job Va- 
cancies to which they would*flt” with 
their qualifications. ■ 1 m 


no reaction to it, Europe will 
high-technology colony of the S 
States and Japan.” 

l a - id , th , at * he Federal Republic * 
way behind the USA and Japa^vSS 

was a matter of investment abroad 
bnl strategic cooperation between coZ 
ing companies with the aim of bein E £ 
cessfiil on international markets. 

There is already an interconnect™ 
between Japanese and American ind* 
tnes, even a mutual adjustment of ih* 
company structures. 

US management is beginning to ami 
traditional Japanese partnership* 
tudes; Japanese firms are moving m 
from the seniority principle and pJ l 
more emphasis on personal resparit ' 
ity and creativity. 

Did this mean that the future /oohd I 
grim for the Federal Republic? Neither 
the ambassador nor those attending bis 
lecture saw things in thisl/gk 
They emphasised the effkiencf and 
innovative spirit of the Federal Repub- 
lic's medium -sized companies and 
brought up the technological and qual- 
ity weaknesses of US industry. 

Then, despite the increasing coopera- 
tion between the USA and Japan, id- 
ations between the two stater were 
marred by considerable tensions. 

Ambassador Seitz emphasised iha’u- 
chibei," the expression used for Japanese 
American cooperation, was not so much a 
marriage as a compulsory union wind 
was vital for the survival of both coiwiriei 
Herr Seitz said that he was confideflf 
that the Federal Republic had the power 
-to-rTrahitatn'tts- position in infernafrbnal 
trade. What was needed was the will to 
counter these challenges. 

Bonn’s ambassador to India intends 
to make his contribution to this. Inan- 
tumn his ideas will appear in a bool 
which has the provisional title Nichito 
2000 — Germany’s Future in the Japa- 
nese- American Era, Lutz Warkalh 

(Gcnoral-Anzciger, Bonn, 27 September IW*) 

This will probably be the case be- 
cause they are on average markedly 
younger than “normal” emigrants. TTien. 
because they have just been trained they 
will have relatively modem qualific- 
ations, particularly favourable require- 
ments for the individual for incorpora- 
tion into working life in the Federal Re- 
public. 

But their social integration will sup 
poscdly suffer from the fact that trie e 
cision to leave the GDR wad made spon 
tan£ously and in a phase of their v 
(some are still in their adolescence) 
when they are tempera tnenta I ly pro , 
to take action out of a sense of adven- 
ture. ■" 

Theyfiavoriot hadto wait before wey 
were, abld' to emigrate, as is the case 
a normal emigr*. During this P er ^ 
there is time to consider' all aspect * 
this radical step and prepare for life" 


the West. 

The refugees coming in frpiM 
gary lack, this and this could po{ 
mepn; that the frustration toleran 
these refugees will be relatively I 
ed. s .. . ..’".i- 

1 For some, belatedly coping ps; 
logically with the decision they 
made to dead a new life in West 
cotilti mean a ru.de awakening, 
t ** iV Volket Ri) 

# '{Frankfurter Allgemelne ZoU 
, Deutschland, 25 Siptemboi 
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COAL & STEEL 


Steel industry feels girded 
to weather next downturn 


T he 23rd annual conference of the 
Brussels-based International Iron 
and Steel Institute (IISI) which began in 
Berlin on 2 October was marked by a 
mood of realism. . 

The conference was attended by well 
over 650 delegates from over 40 coun- 
tries. 

With the , exception of the Comecon 
countries and Red China all the world's 
major steel producing countries arc It SI 
members. 

lj§! general secretary Lenhard J. Hol- 
schuh had some positive things to say at 
the beginning of the conference about 
steel's current situation and prospects. 

Despite the optimistic extrapolations 
many delegates recalled only too well the 
similarly optimistic forecasts made dur- 
ing the. last IISI conference on German 
soil in 1974. 

At that time forecasters predicted an 
almost endless steel boom and a doubling 
of steel production to a good billion tons 
by the mid- 1 980s. Just under 800 million 
tons will be produced this year. 

The IISI forecasters were very soon 
brought down to earth with a bump. The 
oil crisis hit the industry shortly after this 
1974 forecast. 

With the exception of only slight fluc- 
tuations it ushered in [ 3 tough years of 
what has gone down in the history of the 
steel industry os its most persistent crisis. 

There was general agreement in Berlin 
that there will probably never again be a 
K-peiit-olq slump ol iliis iiuiuiu. 

A variety of reasons are given for this 
view. 

Statistics show that the steel industry 
became healthier during the slump de- 
spite incredibly high asset losses. 

The German steel industry, for exam- 
ple, produced the same amount of steel 
in 1989 with a total workforce of 
180,000 as it did 20 years ago with twice 
as many employees. 

Admittedly, Sozialpian (a plan elabo- 
rated to mitigate undue hardships result- 
ing from partial or complete plant clo- 
sures) funds to the tune of DM7bn had to 
be financed by the firms themselves. 

There are 35 blast furnaces for pig ir- 
on production in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, half as many as in 1 960. 

Steel production today takes place in 
ultramodern units with 90 per cent con- 
tinuous casting. 

The warm and cold rolling mills are 
have also been by and large updated. A 


substantial reduction oF costs has been 
achieved at all operational stages during 
recent years. 

On the whole, the breakeven point in 
this branch has been lowered,, a fact 
confirmed by industry's currently ap- 
preciable profits. 

In view of the improved costs struc- 
ture it will probably be easier to pull 
through any future slumps than it was in 

i he pnsl. 

The fact that over 100 million tons of 
obsolete capacity. was reduced during 
the past few years indicates that the next 
setback is unlikely to be that serious. 

Furthermore, no major investments 
are planned worldwide in the foresee- 
able future, since new revolutionary 
production techniques in the fields of 
smelting rind rolling mill technology are 
expected soon. 

These techniques are likely to reduce 
costs even further. 

It will take some time before continu- 
ous casting technology is able to pro- 
duce warmband coils in one cast and 
thus completely replace the traditional 
warm rolling process. 

Until this technique has been deve- 
loped to production stage, however, 
hardly any steel company is likely to in- 
vest to any great extent in outdated 
technology. 

The expected technological leap for- 
ward may be able to prevent surplus 
capacities in big steel plants for a whole 
decade. 

The situation is not quite the same 
with respect to the smaller plants, the 
mini-mills, although the successes in the 
field of sectional steel could be followed 
by progress on the fiat side. 

All this would suggest that in future 

Continued from page 6 

open up their markets and that he was 
disappointed with the USA. 

Takashi Wada, editor of the Asahi 
Shimbun, criticised this free trade 
thinking and called for democratic 
controls over currency exchange deal- 
ers, for a long time operating interna- 
tionally. 

Helmut Schmidt said that the market 
alone could not regulate everything; it 
could not help the old or the sick or the 
people of the Third World. 

He said that in view of the structural 
changes on ' international financial 


steel will be better able to face up to the 
competition of substitute goods, such as 
other metals and, above all, synthetic 
materials. 

The variety of types of steel — there 
has been reference to n figure of 2,400 
— has increased considerably during re- 
cent years. 

The industry has realised that mar- 
keting is absolutely essential. In addi- 
tion, there are the more than welcome 
benefits of recycling. 

An analysis compiled by the McKin- 
sey management consultancy had some 
very good news for the delegates in Ber- 
lin. 

According to the report an annual 
$200bn is spent on steel worldwide. All 
other metals only achieve a figure of 
$50bn and nil synthetic materials just 
under SltlObn. 

Admittedly, nobody In Berlin was too 
keen to add that the other metals and in 
particular the synthetic materials have 
had the better growth rates 1 for years 
and are likely to sustain them in future. 

The next downswing has already be- 
gun. There has been u downhill trend in 
the USA in 1989 and Western Europe 
and Japan will be next in line. 

The losses, however, will slay within 
limits, which justifies hopes for a soft 
landing without too many red figures. 

Yet uncertainty remains, since just a 
few tons or steel sold on the market at 
dumping prices can pull down the whole 
price structure in a situation in which 
there are only relatively minor fluctu- 
ations in quantity. This explains the 
warning by Ruprccht Vondran, the pre- 
sident of the Steel Association in 
Diisseldorf, to be prepared for worse 
times. 

In other words: everyone should let 
reason prevail when it comes in prices. 

The new uwareness lluu steel is and 
will remain an interesting material may 
help. 

One thing is certain. There will never 
again be an omnipotent steel industry. 

Werner Jasper! 

(Siiddeuische Zciiung, Munich. 3 October 1989) 

markets, which were increasingly domi- 
nated by dashing young men at a compu- 
ter, it was essential to put a stop to this 
Las Vegas mentality. He said that the 
world needed a new monetary system. 

There was a long way to go, how- 
ever, before there would be a standard 
European currency. 

With some force he said that “finan- 
cial markets are at present dominated 
by idiots.” 

No solutions were -brought forward 
to these problems at the symposium. 

Rolf Brockschmidt 

(Der Tagessplegel, Berlin, 27 September 1 989) 
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Mikat probe 
into German 
coal’s future 

SuddeuTscheZeim ng 

T he inaugural session of the Mikat 
Commission in Bonn on 6 October 
murks the beginning of an exciting new 
chapter in the history of German hard 
coal. 

The Commission, named, after its 
chairman and former Cultural Affairs 
Minister in North Rhine-Westphalia, 
Paul Mikat (CDU), has the ambitious 
task of elaborating a long-term con- 
cept to safeguard German hard coal by 
March 1990. 

The lime is more than ripe for such a 
concept. 

Wedged between high extraction 
costs and even higher subsidies, be- 
tween the desired safeguarding of the 
national energy supply and the abso- 
lutely essential further reduction of 
manpower, hnrd coal is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to believe that it 
has any future at all. 

The intention of European Com- 
munity authorities in Brussels to put 
an end to the enormous subsidies from 
which the coal industry benefits makes 
prospects even gloomier. 

To outline a perspective in this ne- 
twork of alleged and real constraints is 
not an enviable task for the Commis- 
sion. 

It the Mikat Coniim*.\»on is honest 
and perhaps courageous enough not to 
rule out any problems, its activities 
could prove useful — not only for the 
coal industry. 

Its recommendations for hard coal 
will have implications for other 
sources of energy on which the Ger- 
man energy supply is based. 

This will hopefully prompt a discus- 
sion on how the energy policy of the 
1990s and the first decade of the next 
century should be shaped. 

At present there is no national con- 
sensus on energy policy in general and 
the use of certain sources of energy — 
first and foremost, nuclear energy — in 
particular. 

This is not good enough for a lead- 
ing industrial nation such as the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. The Mikat 
Commission has set its sights extreme- 
ly high. 

(SGddeutiche Zeilung, Munich, S October 1989) 
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■ TRANSPORT 

New monorail 
competition 
for hovertrain 

¥ n Brunswick Professor Herbert Weh is 
iweil and truly spreadeagled on the 
horns of a dilemma. He has devised a new 
hovertrain that might well outperform the 
much-vaunted Transrapid all along the 
line. 

It would travel fester at much less ex- 
pense. knocking the Transrapid into a 
cocked hat, .as it were. Yet Professor Weh 
would soonest shelve the ideaj at least for 
a while. 

He would prefer to keep his technique 
under wraps until the year 2000 when the 
“outmoded" Transrapid is envisaged as 
“hovering" passengers from Hamburg to 
Hanover and the world's fair. 

Professor Weh is an expert on propul- 
sion systems. His reservations are attribut- 
able to the fact (hat [he Transrapid was his 
brainchild too. 

Politicians and industry, like the profes- 
sor himself, are keen to see- the Transrapid 
taken into service. A new hovertrain con- 
cept, no matter how convincing, is un- 
wanted at present. 

Even so, the drawer into which plans 
for the new hovertrain are to be dropped 
has now been opened to reveal a tantalis- 
ing glimpse of the alternative technique. 

TWo hundred of the world’s leading 
hovertrain specialists were nilowed to take 
a look at it at Maglev '89 in Yokohama. Ja- 
pan, where Professor Weh lifted the veil 
for a brief moment. 

For about 15 years the Japanese have 
spared neither trouble nor expense in 
developing hovertrain systems, yet they 
now seem to have been shown a clean pair 
of magnets. 

The Federal Republic of Germany, and 
Brunswick University of Technology’s de- 
partment of electrical engineering, hovers 
in the lead by a short head. 

Until recently electromagnets led in 
hovertrain technology. Japanese engineers 
perfected their use in the MLU, using 
magnetic coils in the track and supercon- 
ductive coils in the underbelly of the rail- 
cars. 

But this combination makes the system 
accident- or breakdown-prone, heavy and 
expensive. A 1 50-ton MLU takes two me- 
gawatts j ust to hover. 

The German Transrapid doesn’t need 
magnetic coils in the track to keep it air- 
borne, and it uses one kilowatt of electric j 
power per ton of hovertrain. 

Even so. Transrapid is breakdown-pro- ] 
ne too, if only because the technology is so ‘ 
complicated. 

Over 100 control loops need to be fit- ] 
ted to each electromagnet to keep its mag- 
netic inertia under control. , 

Professor Weh's new baby, the Bruns- | 
wick 2, jettisons nearly all this electromag- ( 
netic ballast, relying on simple permanent | 
magnets for uplift 

In 1977, when work on the Transrapid , 
began, these new magnets did not yet exist i 
They are made of rare earth alloys with 
tongue-twisting names that testify to their , 
chemical origins. j 

Two varieties that particularly interest < 
hovertech experts are samarium cobalt 
(SmCo s ) and neodymium-iron-boran ] 
(Nd 2 Fe, 4 B) magnets. , 

In comparison with conventional fer- < 
rous magnets they are ten times ns power- 
ful. If a horseshoe-shaped magnet of the I 
kind widely used in physics lessons at s 
school were made of Nd 2 Fe l4 B, no teacher 


would stand the least chance of being able 
to separate it by hand from a metal plate. 

Rare earth Hlloy magnets have been 
used commercially for several years in 
speaker miniaturisation and power gener- 
ators, for instance. 

In 1987 a mere 250 tons was manufac- 
tured worldwide. By 1997, eight years 
from now, estimated production will be 
1 0,000 tons, says Vakuumschmelze 
GmbH of Hanau. near Frankfurt. 
s Prices will be lower. Neodymium, iron 
2 and boron alloy first cost DM1,000 per 
f kilogram; by 1 997 the cost is expected to 
. be down to DM230 per kilo. Hovertrains 
mounted on permanent magnets could be 
sure to cut costs still further. 

In Brunswick 2 the magnets are mount- 
ed well below the railcar’s underbelly, ex- 
tending into a groove in the track. 

The magnetic field is not applied verti- 
cally, as in the hovertrain that is to operate 
shuttle services at Frankfurt airport from 
1992, but horizontally between the left 
and right spars. 

The rod-shaped magnets must be a few 
millimetres shorter than the inside width 
of the track. 

To keep the magnets in mid-track and 
stop them from making contact with the 
spars smaller electromagnets balance and 
control the principal magnets so that they 
nre unable to '‘decide'’ in favour of either 
one spar or the other, as it were. 

This is an idea with revolutionary con- 
sequences. By keeping the hovertrain ex- 
actly on course it could enable hovertrains 
to travel faster than the 403.7kph record 
set up by the Transrapid. 

Speed is not the only point in its favour. 
The Transrapid's carrier and propulsion 
systems make up roughly half the unit 
weight. Brunswick 2 makes do with about 
25 per cent, meaning a heavier payload, or 1 
more passengers. < 

The track would- be .less complicated • • ’ 
loo and could be laid at ground level, 
whereas Transrapid runs along a track i 

mounted on pylons. 1 

Millions of concrete pylons are needed 
because the Transrapid's magnets have to i 
be fitted beneath the track. The Transrap- 1 
id encompasses its track on all sides. 

The track is very expensive, so it is ? 
mounted at a height of four metres to dis- f 
courage terrorists, which makes it both : 

costly and an eyesore. 

As the track has a substantial bearing 
on overall costs, Brunswick 2 has both an F 
economic and an ecological dimension. Its 1 
track would cost less and look not quite so 1 
ugly. 

The Brunswick-designed magnet-borne v 
thunderbird might encounter less public 2 

resistance than the Transrapid as a result. f 
People have come to realise that no en- n 
gine noise does not mean no vehicle noise; r 
at 400kph (250mph) the Transrapid v 
would make an earsplitting noise as. it s 
sliced through the air. ii 

That is why opposition to the hovertrain 
is taking shape along the proposed track fi 
between Hamburg and Hanover. ti 

Noise abatement is virtually a dead let- 
ter. Embankments and other options can ti 

hardly be expected to muffle the sound of . a 
decibels at a constant four metres above j* 
the ground. g 

Brunswick 2 would be no less noisy, but 
at ground level insulation is much less of a t< 
problem. 1 ' c 

Three years’ work has already been C 

ploughed into Brunswick 2, financed by 
the Federal Research Ministry but still not w 
officially named. s , 

The more is heard of and about the n 
Hamburg-Hanover Transrapid track, the. 'b 
more critical the public will be of politi- o 

cians who endorse the Transrapid. 

Chill winds of criticism seem , sure to a 
blow as a new hovertrain technique; takes c 
shape in Brunswick, Michael Engel : ti 
(Hannoversehc AMgemelne, 30 September 1 989) g 
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B onn has set itself tough transport poli- 
ar cy tasks this autumn. One decision is 

^ due on the new high-speed rail permanent 
I way between Cologne and Frankfurt, an- 
other on an experimental track for the 
Qn controversial Transrapid hovertrain. 
ier The Cabinet made life difficult for itself 
to * n -Wy when the two projects were last dis- 
ns cussed by agreeing to link them. 

3e A decision was first to be reached on 
the hovertrain route. Was it to link Ham- 
lt _ buf g and Hanover or Essen and Bonn or, 
d third option, Cologne and Diisseldorf 
airports, which are not yet served by a 
j, through rail route? 

; e A Rhineland route was to be consid- 
n ered first. In other words; is the hovertrain 
f ( to serve Cologne airport? 

If it is, there will be no need to. run a 
v conventional ICE inter-city express rail 
^ service there. 

Cologne airport needs only one or 
j other of the two systems: a conventional 
= fail link or a hovertrain service. 
i Transport Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
/ mann and Bundesbahn board chairman 
i* Reiner Gohlke are most unhappy about 
this linkage. 

Presenting the latest version of the in- 
ter-city express in Munich, Herr Gohlke 
i critically commented that die Transrapid 
was a nuisance factor in deciding on the 
route the inter-city’s permanent way was 
to take between Cologne and Frankfurt. 

There can be no doubt that this busiest 
section of permanent way in the Federal 
Republic will be the cornerstone of the 
European high-speed rail network, to 
quote Herr Zimmermann, with spurs serv- 

in R-Br Uft Hflis -Rnria nnH T nn rin f ., „ ^ u 

They will all be linked by conventional 
inter-city services. The furthest south the 
hovertrain is likely to go is Bonn. 

Herr Zimmermann makes no bones 
about his dislike of the Transrapid, which 
hovers atop a concrete track, while its sup- 

pNHgiiig: 

porters, Research Minister Heinz Ricsen- 
huber in particular, praise in the highest 
terms. 

They hail it as a symbol of the future, 
whereas an internal evaluation by Herr 
Zimmermann’s Ministry pending the 
forthcoming Cabinet decision coolly re- 
marks that Thyssen, leader of the Trans- 
rapid consortium, “has so far, evidently 
with success, used the Transrapid as a 
symbol and advertising facility for modem 
innovative technology." 

Sounding a note of unusual detachment 
. from the ,high-it«kch boy^rtram, 
try memorandum continues: 

“With the passage of time, the use of 
taxpayers' money, the inroads into nature 
and the landscape the question of (the pro- 
ject's) practical success is. posed with 
growing intensity." 

The Transrapid is made out to be akin 
to the Kalkar fast breeder reactor, long 
considered to be the shape of things to . 
come in nuclear power innovation. 

Transport Ministry experts ‘ doubt ! 
whether the hovertrain has reached the 
stage of technical maturity at which- it is *•' • 
ready for practical use: “A warping must 
be issued against overestimated the degree 
of maturity so far achieved.” 

Technical problems of special import- , 

• ance are said- still to exist. They include ; '' 
corrosion, winter suitability, dpfety fea- 
fores and the mounting of carrier' and 
guide magnets. f - - 
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■" C Re “' “ sane * s are said to hw ' 

is finned that -‘resonant vibretionw- 

nt vehicle and track may oveistraialZ' 
n- spension elements.” ■ 

^ ° am L a g ed suspension dementi are* 
gedly the reason why operational J 
df ll ° ns are constantly imposed on J? 
s- mile test section of hovertrain track i 
Emden on the Dutch border. 

> n , Experts see the main problem as fa* 
n- “instability of hovering on bends i b 
ir; makes the vehicle collide with the tract’ 
rf This said to reduce comfort cooto. 
a ably and to overstrain both vehicle o' 
track impermissibly, delaying the test* 
i- gramme. r 

“ J 1 ?™™ hflVe so farsflid the s^ 

should be ready for operational iisrto 
a end of this year, but this deadline ck 
il dently no longer be met. 

Research Minister Riesenhuberincwi- 
ir trast sees no problems in Transrapid dm- 

il lopment. His Ministry has so &r mated 1 
DM1. 3bn in the projecJ, v&k industry 
has spent about 1 0 per cent of this sum. 
n The taxpayer has so far paid roughly 
,t DM75m toward research and develop- 
ment expenditure on the ICE inter-city 
express, and the ICE has reached series 
: maturity. 

1 Forty-one ICEs have been ordered for 
; use from 1991 on what by then will* 

5 1,300km (825 miles) of newly-built 

speed permanent way. 
t The ICE’s cruising speed will \< 
l 250kph, or 1 50mph, but experimental 
s has done 406kph i253mph); the Tranv 
i rapid lias done 4l2kph, with 500kph 
(300m ph) as the manufacturer’s target, 

* - ^rhysseaJaoard chairman Dieter Speh- 

I man n is convinced (hat conventional road, 
rail and air passenger transport alone are 
no longer enough to meet requirements. 

The Transrapid, he says, holds the key 
to a comprehensive reform of transport 
systems. Thyssen leads the hovertrain con- 
sortium. 

Herr Spethmann says a 1,000km hotf- 
train track linking Hamburg and Muni* 
via the Rhinc-Ruhr, Rhine-Main anil 
Rhinc-Neckar regions would cost about 
DM30bn. Others say the cost is likelier to 
be DM47bn. 

The lioverfrain’s forte will be its speed, 
alwnys assuming problems are solved and 
the system reaches ledinical maturity. 

But the Federal Republic of Germany 
and most of Europe are densely popp- 
ed. Extremely high speeds wtt only « 
possible for short intervals, not to mention 
the effect on people and the surroundings 

Thyssen have looked into the objec ho 
that the hovertrain would be unable to ho* 
city centres. The new line of argpnienus 
that linking airports wOuld make 
sense. 

Even so, passengers would still need fo 
board the hovertrain somewhere along v 
line, ptesupibly at stops outside: city e» 
tres to which feeder services must be mi 
The Federal government iriust first tr 
cide where the test section is to be b® 
... The domestic outlook for. the Transrap 
may at best be uncertain, but the quality 

German hovertrain technology must 
demonstrated to potential export cost® 0 

ers. ; ■/ ‘ 

'• • , If a demdnstration facility is not 10^ 
the Research Ministry warns, the German 
will be seen as Hacking in confidence 
1 • their own system. 

It will then surely- bp ah export fl*^ 

' ' especially now tjje Japanese hbve de0 7 ~ 
to build, a 50lqh ,(30imiJe) test tracks 
their ' own hovertrain. 1 A Hamburg-H^ 
Continued: on page 13 


Follow-up costs of Bonn’s research 
commitments are anyone’s guess 


W hen Nasa outlined its ideas on space 
station proposals to an invited inter- 
national audience at its Houston space 
centre in January 1 982, Dr Kappler of Er- 
no, Bremen, said there could be no ques- 
tion of German participation until the fees 
users were to be charged were known. 

No mention was made of them at the 
time. Two years later. In January 1984, 
when President Reagan said America 
would welcome Internnlionnl participation 
in the project, the United States went into 
greater detail. 

Yet to this day we still don't know what 
the station will cost to run and what users 
will be charged. 

Even so, the Europeans, Canadians and 
Japanese agreed in September to join the 
project. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has a 
DM3bn-DM4bn stake in the development 
and construction of the space station by 
virtue of its contribution toward the Co- 
lumbus research laboratory. Running 
costs are not included in this figure. 

Esa, the European Space Agency, has 
not yet supplied the Germans with fi- 
gures either, but it plnns to do so in mid- 
October. 

In view of this uncertainty the Research 
Ministry in Bonn has commissioned sever- 
al surveys in the past two years to assess 
the follow-up costs. 

Research Minister Heinz Riesenhuber 
and Ministry officials are due to answei 







questions asked by the Bundestag finance 
committee this week. 

But the course preliminary discussions 
took at the Ministry in mid-September 
makes it seem likely that MPs will not lose 
sleep over financial problems Future parli- 
aments may have to handle. 

It is a different matter entirely in the 
United States, where Senator Barbara Mi- 
kulski, chair of the space allocations com- 
mittee. insisted on Nasn submitting cost 
estimates in connection with the space sta- 
tion's design. 

Nasa estimates design-to-lifc-cyclc 
costs in order to come to grips with a pro- 
ject’s follow-up costs while it is still at the 
design or development stnge. 

This cost estimate covers the entire “life 
cycle." from development and construc- 
tion to operation, use and phase-out, or 
scrapping. 

Rightly applied, this cost approach 
ought to pinpoint the advantages of altern- 
ative designs that might cut costs nt the op- 
erational stage. 

In one Nasa report, for instance, there 
are snid to be potential savings of "several 
billion dollara” in life-support systems, 
propulsion and altitude control. 

The designers arc now expected to dc- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables In these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wjnd conditions and frequency 
. . of thunderstorms. 
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anoTor scientific research. 


Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
, commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

.Four volumes arc available: 

‘ North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.81); 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

• Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80: , 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


> Look it up in Brockhaus 

F A, Brockhaus, Post fach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden l 


sign the space station so as to ensure that 
life-cycle costs are the lowest possible in 
keeping with users' needs throughout the 
30 years in which the station is expected to 
be in use. 

In other words, heavier development 
expenditure should lead to lower running 
and user costs. 

Such endeavours are usually doomed to 
failure when higher initial investment is 
needed. Its early days are always a large 
project's critical stage. 

It is a stage at which projects can be 
cut down to size with relative ease be- 
cause the funds allocated are still fairly 
limited and phasing the project out is 
ensier politically. 

According to a May 1988 report by 
the US General Accounting Office, Na- 
sa has failed to achieve the aim of cutt- 
ing life-cycle costs. 

America's National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration is invariably pre- 
occupied with the financial problems it 
Taces in the current and next financial 
yenr. 

It scaled down its targets accordingly, 
aiming at optimum life-cycle costs “within 
the constraints of a limited budget during 
the development stage,” the GAO wrote. 

Does that mean limitation of life-cycle 
costs is as dead as the dodo? In space re- 
search such a short-sighted approach, 
along upres moi la deluge lines, would 
amount to yet another failure in German 
research pnliev. a failure nn a part with the 


billions wasted on the high -temperature 
and fast breeder reactors. 

High follow-up costs for space sys- 
tems would in Germany mean not only 
competing research sectors coming a 
cropper but space research itself having 
to scrap ambitious plans such as the 
Sanger space shuttle. 

In future a growing proportion of the 
German space budget will be invested in 
operation and maintenance costs of ex- 
isting systems. 

Less and less will be available for new 
systems, let alone for research develop- 
ment, according to the Campus Verlag 
book Raumfahrt und Verleidigung as In- 
duslrlepolitik? { Space and Development 
as Industry Policy?) by Alexander Ge- 
rybadze of the consultants Arthur D. 
Little International. 

In view of this alarming trend, ways of 
coming to grips better with the follow- 
up costs of large-scale projects are ur- 
gently needed. 

It is up to the government to set cost 
guidelines for research projects, but the 
Bonn government has handed over most 
of its powers in space research to Esa in 
Paris. 

In comparison with Nasu, Esa em- 
ploys a strictly limited number of engi- 
neers. Tasks that Naso handles itself (at 
one of its research centres) nre tendered 
out to industry by Esa. 

The main contractor for the Colum- 
bus space station is MBB-Erno in Bre- 
men. Greater participation by industry 
would be handy to ensure that projects 
were costed, nnd costed properly from 
(he outset. 

Space research agencies ought in ire 
accountable for the follow-up costs of 
their hardware right front the develop- 
ment stage. Andreas Kanvegcr 
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What is happening in 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? , 

You will find ihe nriswers to ihesc questions * , 
in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent 
national Quality and economic daily 
newspaper. !l 
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Heidegger is critically scrutinised in 
his birth centenary year 




• . \ 



When he died 1 3 years ago Martin Hei- 
degger was praised as one of this centu- 
ry’s greatest philosophers. The verdict is 
not quite as unanimous on Heidegger’s 
birth centenary. In a fresh dispute on 
Heidegger’s activities on behalf of Na- 
tional Socialism Rainer Marten, profes- 
sor of philosophy in Freiburg, contends: 
The philosophy is the problem, not the 
person.” Following his first encounter 
with Heidegger Marten moved from Mu- 
nich to Freiburg in 1949. He stayed with 
Heidegger for 12 years, as an independ- 
ent pupil rather than an obedient disci- 
ple, as he emphasises. In recent years he 
has taken a critical look at Heidegger 
and his works In a series of lectures and 
publications. 

I n Bremen, in autumn 1949, Martin 
Heidegger gave three lectures on the 
subject Einblick in das was ist (Insight 
into that which is) to a highly educated 
audience. 

One member of the audience called 
to mind the Christian Communion and 
the ideal world of the early ChuTch. 

Heidegger, who renounced his Ca- 
tholic faith at the age of 30 and then 
turned towards existentialist philoso- 
phy, was infuriated. 

“If you refer to that then it means that 
the devil is sitting here!" he shouted, 
pointing to himself. 

Heidegger was still upset the next 
day. At 60 he was just as vehement in 
the defence of “his" subject, philosophy, 
as he was to be as an 80-year-old. 

What was his motivation and how 
does it affect us today? 

Martin Heidegger, who was born in 
Messkirch (Baden) on 26 September 
1 889 and who died in Freiburg on 26 
May 1976 left behind an extensive lega- 
cy. 

Between 1923 and 1928 he lectured 
in Marburg and then — interrupted by a 
compulsory break until 1945 - in Frei- 
burg up until the 1 960s. 

His thoughts revolved around a single 
topic: the relationship between man and 
“being” (Sein). 

The unique importance Heidegger 
attached to this .relationship, the untir- 
ing imaginativeness with which he 
shrouded it in mystery, and his bizarre 
and provocative language are still fasci- 
nating today. 

An unfavourable light, however, has 
been cast on his personal integrity since 
publications by Victor Farias (1987) 
tuid Hugo Ott (1988) revived' the dis- 
cussion on Heidegger’s highly con- 
troversial pro-Nazi activities. 

With an unparalleled sense of emo- . . 
tional commitment and zest Heidegger 
placed himself at the disposal of Nazi 
ideology in 1933 in his capacity as vice- 
chancellor of the university of Freiburg. 

He even .laid claim to the intellectual 
leadership of the “German university” 
for the entire “movement." . 

As late as 1936 Heidegger still insist-. . 
cd on the Hitler salute at the beginning 
of his lectures, even though it was no 
longer compulsory. 

: On a visit to Rome that same year he 
wore a Nazi lapel badge even though 
nobody asked him to do so. 

Whenever pestered by critics after 
the war to retract his activities for the 
Nazis he. either turned away brusquely^ 
(meeting with Rudolf Bultmann), played 


off — in anticipation of the Hillgrubers 
and Noltes (“historians' dispute") of to- 
day — Hitler against Stalin (letters to 
Herbert Marcuse and Karl Jaspers) or 
remained silent (movement with Paul 
Celan). 

In a constrictingly and stubbornly 
self-righteous publication published by 
his son, Hermann Heidegger, on the oc- 
casion of the 50th anniversary of the 
seizure of power by the Nazis in 1933 
Heidegger claims that all the good pro- 
mised by. Nazi ideology would have ma- 
terialised if “all capable forces in 1 933" 
had followed his own example and act- 
ively supported the Nazi cause. 

With no discontinuity Heidegger rei- 
terated his claim that his philosophical 
approach was the only way to discover 
“essentia! man" in 1 his Humanismusbrief 
in 1947. 

During the 1950s he informed a 
young audience just how many univers- 
ity chairs were again held by Jews. 

In his own eyes and in the eyes of his 
followers, however, this apparently had 
little relevance. Some even regard Hei- 
degger as a member of the German re- 
sistance. 

The best way to criticise a philoso- 
pher is philosophically. Let us take a 
closer look at Heidegger's ideas on “be- 
ing" and “man’’. 

Nothing is more informative in this 
respect than Heidegger's conception of 
the Greeks. 

Heidegger felt that only the Greek 
civilisation represented real philosophy 
and the intellectual home of his own 
ideas on being and man. 

He mainly contrasts this “true" Greek 
civilisation with the Roman-Christian 
and the Mathematical-Technical 
worlds. 

In his opinion Roman civilisation is 
simply an imperial gesture which makes 

it impossible to belong to occidental hu- 
manity. 

Christianity has also lost its value — 
the God of creation being no more than 
a technical notion, the Biblical com- 
mend to subjugate, the earth an order of 
devastation, and the Curia a stronghold 
for the exercising of power. 

Heidegger can only find his “essen- 
tial" man among the Greeks. ... : 

The Egyptians, Sumerians, Chinese 
and Indians d6 not count at all, and 
even the Greeks are “screened": only 
the “pte-Socratic” philosophers, Anaxi- 
mander, Parmenides and Heraclitus, be 7 
long to the “true” Greek civilisation. ! 

; Only these Greeks thought "primord- 
ially , like Plato and Aristotle, since on- 
ly they “consummated” the Greek be- 
ginning. 

Just as “the Greeks" represent the 
beginning it is “the Germans” who, in 
Heidegger’s view, represent: the “final” 
sfa'ge. ‘ ", ' ; 

Only the Germans, together with, the 
ancient Greeks the only "people of phi* 
losophers,” can be expected to save the 
west from the dangers it faces. 

, “The planet is ablaze. The essence of 
man is awry. The consciousness of 
World history... can bnly come from the 


Germans,” Heidegger contends in his 
lecture on Heraclitus in summer 1 943. 

Only the Germans are destined to, if 
need be, “sacrifice human existence to 
protect the truth of being," says Heideg- 
ger in his Parmenides lecture. 

Admittedly, the Greeks as depicted 
by Heidegger — their philosophy, their 
political life, their gods and, above all, 
their language — never existed. 

Between his Sein uhdZeiti 1927) and 
Zeit und Sein (1962) there was not a 
single fundamental position which the 
“primordial philosopher” Heidegger 
had not stood on its head. 

“Read Aristotle for Fifteen years 
first,” he used to say in his seminars. All 
fundamental concepts of Aristotelian 
philosophy — “being." “truth," “time,” 
“nature" and “language” — aie inter- 
preted so contrarily to their philosophi- 
cal content that Aristotle becomes unre- 
cognisable. 

For Aristotle, for example, “nature” 
does not represent an independent “be- 
ing," no "being- there” as Heidegger 
claims, but the respective principle of 
form and movement “within" an object. 

Heidegger’s entire late philosophy, 
however, is pervaded with this false 
concept of nature as the basis of 
"Greek" interpretation of “being." 

Heidegger removed the irritating 
“within" in Aristotle’s original text by 
italicising it in his first translation, putt- 
ing it .in inverted commas in hi$ second 
one and theri nwt memiwrmg'irerwW^* 
ter that. 

In a fragment of Heraclitus, whose in- 
terpretation Heidegger gave me, one of 
his third-semester students in Munich, 
to read in autumn 1 949 prior to its pub- 
lication, we find the sentence: “Nature 
loves to conceal itself." 

In this sense, for example, Herodotus 
refers to the “nature” of the Nile. During 
its calm and sluggish period there is no 
sign of the power which suddenly ap- 
pears when its waters surge. 

The same applies to a plant, whose 
exterior does not immediately indicate 
whether it is edible or poisonous, be- 
nign or malignant. 

For his own concept of being, how- 
ever, Heidegger requires n different 
concept of nature — a nature which is to 
understood as a “poming-into-being” 
(Aufgehen) or an "unconcealing” (SI- 
chentbergen). 

Heidegger dismisses the claim that 
nature “loves concealing" itself from us, 
that it “likes” doing this as the philolo- 
gists would say, as a “pretty old-maidish 
notion." 

He simply translates Natur (nature) 
with Aufgaben and Lleben (loving) with 
Gonnen, leaving Heidegger’s translation 
of the Heraclitus fragment as follows: 

“ Das (immerdar) Aufgehen dem Sichver- ,, 
bergen schenkt’s die Gunst , ” 

“Nature" as a pure and simple “com- 
ing-into-being of existence" — accord- 
ing to Heidegger anyone who translates •■■■ 
Heraclitus in any other way makes’ it im- 
possible for the Germans to find the . 
true German civilisation and for the 
Greeks to be the “true" Greeks. They 
Sin against occidental humanity. " 

It is the German word, Heidegger in- 
sists, which first enables a proper un- 
derstanding of what the “true”- >Greek$ " 
feally meant. 

, Consequently, bhly German thinking 
ban find the words able to Ipnd the his- 
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tory of the Occident its true dimensku 1 
and thus find a philosophical expresnoa I 
for a possible danger to us all. 

Only one God can save "us, H Heidei- 
ger explains in an interWeir with Der 
Spiegelin 1966 — a final and a German 
one, of course. 

This concept of an occidental “histo- 
ry of being” no longer has anything to 
do with the real history of mankind. 

In Heidegger’s opinion the Greeks 
who really lived, spoke, thought and 
acted politically and religiously are joy 
as “utopian" as the Persians, Egyptian 
Romans, Christians, Jews, cosmpoti- 
tans, scientists and technicians, indrti. 
as ourselves — without firm ground, 
without roots, without a home and with- 
out substance. 

Heidegger needs “the Greeks" for 
other reasons - on the one hand, lo 
construct ms mission tor "the G-- 
mans," on the other hand, to dramatist 
and make his own philosophy of being 
irrefutable. 

The persuasive force of his philoso- 
phy results from the way in which lit 
posits it as a struggle with the overriding 
“greatness" of the “primordial" Gred 
spirit. 

Only about half-a-dozen philoso- 
phers are regarded by Heidegger as 
"true” Greeks. Even less German phi- 
losophers pass the test. 

Although Heidegger declares Kani. 
Schelling, Hegel and Nietzsche to be 
German, and even describes Lewnizjs, 
the “most German" ofOetmth pbil 
phers, they are completely commi w 
the “oblivion” of the Greek “begtnmng. 

He regards himself as the only philos- 
opher who really understands ; the » 
ginning as the beginning and 
as the only poet who does sp- 

. Heidegger’s Interpretation of the 
Greeks” not only fascinates 
readers anew as a bold, <^S lna ’ h 8 
nuine, deep and far-sighted P hl !° s °P"* ; 

There is an inimitable line of intellec 
tual argument,, the substantial 
drifting into.; the irrelevant, the history, 
destiny and even the salvation of tneoc- 
cident are heralded, 1 

Many, contemporaries, how^ver.-ar 
increasingly irked and alarmed by Ji 
degger’s works. • 1 

. For what ; are the implications |f n»". 
can only be attributed dignity froth 
Graeco-German “history of being « . 

. If a single people or race respective j 
is viewed as the “universal” equation 
man this discriminates against man S 
istence wdrldwide. . ‘ juJ[ 

True intellectual man eradicates 

•theory ; “hnititellectual" man a*”* 

embodiment of existing being. •vj-i'V 
! > This is-nbt maliciously interpreted 

- Continued on page 13 
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Parents, teachers and employers are all 
critical of school grading system 


B aron Gunthram von Schenck no 
longer laughs at anecdotes about (he 
Cssay German teachers awarded grades 
ranging from "very good" to "poor." 

There Is too much bitter truth in the 
story. As a father he is well aware of the 
eternal trouble with unfair marking. 

Just how good or poor a child is at his 
school work depends often not just on his 
capacities but on his teacher's character. 

All too frequently what the teacher 
thinks, how he or she mukes judgments, 
and what conduct he or she rewards re- 
mains a teacher's secret. 

Baron von Schenck, honorary chair- 
man of the Lower Saxony Parents Coun- 
cil. complained: “All too often we have 
no idea about standards by which grades 
.ire awarded at school." 

This disquiet is voiced frequently by 
many parents in Lower Saxony, at least so 
the Parents Council believes. So it devoted 
two days to a seminar on the subject. 

The results cannot be gratifying to 
those who pul little store in marking. Po- 
or marks from an unfair teacher are often 
a life-long trauma of a person's First fai- 
lure in life. 

Grading pupils' work may well be un- 
fair to many but there is no alternative. 
This is a tough judgment, made by those 
who are frequently themselves the first 
target of the critics, teachers. 

The Lower Saxony branch of the Ger- 
man Teachers Association was invited to 
the conference and representatives from 
industry also turned up. 

But the varied group of participants in 
the seminar did not enliven it. Where dis- 
cord was expected there was pure har- 
mony. 

A spokesman for the teachers empha- 
sised that they were plainly handicapped, 
particularly if parents went to court for 
better marks in the end-of-year school 
report. 

Nevertheless teachers did not get off 
scot-free. The .image of good, helpful 
teachers, always fair, has been marred. 

Angela Haak, representing parents, 
has collected together various experi- 
ences. While history teachers give good 
marks in oral examinations for quality, 
geography teachers tend to reward 
quantity in their oral exams. 

Artgela Haak said: “The precocious 
child gets a one, the quiet child who lis- 
tens fails. That can’t be right." 

To this can be added the variety in 
teaching. One teacher only occasionally 
pulls out his notebook and asks questions 
here and there in the class. Another 
teacher is a 

If need be, parents would Accept 
teaching peculiarities, if they at least 
knew the reasons for them. 

Angela Haak said: "I know of cases in 
which not only pupils and parents but the 
teacher himself was not sure at the mid- 
dle of the school year how he should as- 
sess various abilities." 

Many mothers and fathers suspect 
teachers of amply copying the mark in 
ihe oral exam in the written work, or tak- 
ing the report of the previous year as the 
basis for their own judgment.;, ■ . ; 

Lower Saxony Edqcatton i Minister 
Horst Horrmann has sympathy for such 
roncem. In bis speech at the opening of 
toe symposium he said that school re- 
ports were in need of improvement $nd 
rolled on teachers to reflect “on the per- 
sonalities of their pupils." ■ • 


But in doing so Minister Horrmann 
did not venture to question the grading 
system as such. 

His ministerial councillor. Albrecht 
Pohlc. then sketched out the negative 
side of school reports without being able 
to offer an alternative system. 

He said that these reports were de- 
signed to serve as a stimulus and have a 
disciplining effect, but these could be 
counter-productive. 

Albrecht Pohle conceded that a series 
or failures did not encourage a child lo 
greater efforts. 

His next comment cast doubt on all 
educational ideals. It was like a boll of 
thunder. 

He said that marks only had the effect 
of acting as a gauge of ability within the 
group. “Where there are many very good 
pupils, the good cannot shine. There have 
to be duds in every class," he comment- 
ed. 

To ameliorate the disadvantages Herr 
Pohlc recommended the course de- 
manded by parents. Teachers should be 


H as anti-fascist education in the 
1 cdcial Republic tailed/ 1 his was 
the question asked by teachers, educa- 
tionalists, trades unionists, pupils and 
sociologists at a symposium organised 
by the GEW. the teachers union, at Co- 
logne Technical College. 

The symposium was entitled “Right- 
wing extremism and neo-fascism — edu- 
cation's tasks within school and exter- 
nally." 

The participants and speakers at the 
symposium were self-critical. In view of 
the success of the extreme right-wing 
Republican Party among the young, the 
teachers and trades unionists at the Co- 
logne conference asked: What have we 
done wrong? 

Wolfgang Uellenberg, from the DGB, 
Germany’s Dusseldorf-based trades un- 
ion confederation, included the trades 
unions in his criticism. 

The election results in Duisburg and 
Dortmund, as well as what has been ob- 
served at meetings of company employ- 
ees, showed that trades unionists took a 
resigned attitude to prevailing xeno- 
phobia or were themselves susceptible 

- But it was interesting that none of the 
speakers were prepared to label right- 
wing extremism as neo-fascism. 

Wilhelm Heitmeyer, a youth social 
worker from Bielefeld, saw the origins 
of the prevailing right-wing Extremism 
not in a revival of National Socialist 
ideas or the attraction Of Nazi organis- 
ations. 1 1 

Herr Heitmeyer saw the Republicans 
|as a “bridging party" between the con- 
servative camp and the old Nazi arid na- 
tionalist groups. \ 

The nationalist groups were regarded 
as acceptable, even normal. According 
to Herr Heitmeyer the supporters of na- 
tionalist and xenophobic ideas did not 
identify themselves with ■ National So- 
cialist crime. 

He saw the origins qf susceptibility to 


more open so that pupils could be helped 
to some purpose at home. 

These steps were not adequate for in- 
dustry. Rainer Liefold of the Dresdner 
Bank receives 2.000 job applications an- 
nually. Because there is too little time for 
personal talks with applicants he is ob- 
liged lo select applicants from their 
school reports. He confessed that he did 
so unwillingly. 

People wiih good marks in German 
and mathematics have difficulties in 
thinking in terms of numbers and “em- 
barrassing errors” appear in applications. 

He continued: “Because no more trust 
is placed in reports personnel managers 
take note of the school or university an 
nppl leant has attended. Furthermore the 
company’s own tests have gained in sig- 
nificance." 

“This was Hot n matter of putting n 
cross in n box on a questionnaire. More 
and more wc go through specific situ- 
ations with the young people," he ex- 
plained. 

Heinz Liier from Siemens said: “What 
is more important is the ability to lenrn." 
Because within five years his organisa- 
tion will be operating with quite different 
technological standards, the younger 
generation of company employees will 
not only have to be computer-oriented- 
They will primarily have to have a com- 


How schools are 
to counteract 
right-wing trend 

right-wing radicalism in the experience 
of rivalry and individualisation in Socie- 
ty- 

Schools were also responsible tor 
propagating the social idea that the 
strongest won. This led to the impera- 
tive that the stronger must win. 

Young people were prone to taking 
up this idea, young people gripped with 
the fear of being unable to cope with re- 
lationships in life. The predictability of 
the young person’s future declined, the 
compulsion to plan for changing de- 
mands increased. 

An increasing proportion of young 
people seek certainty in this confused 
situation, certainty Which is offered by 
the right-wing. 

The growing pressure to mobility and 

and, on this other, 
the wish for authoritarian models to be 
guided by. 

Heitmeyer believes that right-wing 
extremism originates not from the 
fringes of society but 8t society’s centre. 

It is the reverse side of modernity. 
People who call for dealing with right- 
wing radicalism by. banning it are them- 
selves just giving expression to their 
own bad conscience. 

The speakers at the symposium were 
agreed that it was more questionable to 
stamp young supporters of nationalist 
groups as Nazis. '» 

“Not every skinhead displaying the 
swastika is a Nazi. Not every young lad 
■who clashes with a foreigner ..is keno- 
phobic,* Herr Heitmeyer said. 

The teachers were self-critical. Many 


mand of the language, the means of 
learning and teaching. 

The consequences are obvious. More 
and more children will be entered into 
high school, fewer for lower-grade secon- 
dary schools. 

Well-intentioned teachers give over- 
taxed pupils at least a four, which means 
“not really satisfactory" as a German 
school grade. Parents do not venture to 
protest against their stricter colleagues, 
who show unfounded Firmness. 

The state Parents Council wants to 
tackle the question of the extensive con- 
tact difficulties between worried parents, 
teachers, who keep their own counsel 
more often than not, and employers who 
take on school-leavers. 

Specialist conferences should take 
seriously their task, of establishing the 
principles of awarding marks. This is par- 
ticularly important in allocating the sub- 
ject-matter of oral examinations. 

Once a year all teachers must attend 
further training courses within the school 
— an opportunity taken up only sporadi- 
cally until now. 

The stale Parents Council was critical 
of the role played by the school supervi- 
sory authorities. The schools inspectors 
were usually only called in under strong 
protest, so ns to get some idea of the 
methods of controversial touchers. 

Baron von Schenck said: “That should 
not happen only when parents complain. 
The supervisory authorities should be 
much more active.” 

He did not regard it ns taboo lo trans- 
fer overtaxed teachers. He said: “in doing 
so wc are doing those concerned a fa- 
vour." Khws Waltbuum 

(H:innnvcrst.'htf AMgcnicini;, 2S September 19K9) 


described the situation in terms which 
were loo simple. 

They painted the picture of a friendly 
society, free of conflicts and mode a ta- 
boo of the real problems which have 
arisen through people of various nation- 
alities and cultural streams living to- 
gether. They did not take seriously the 
fears young people have of foreigners. 

What conclusions can be drawn for 
education from this socio-psychological 
analysis? 

Peter Dudek, a Frankfurt teacher, de- 
manded that the idea should be 
dropped that historical explanations 
about National Socialism would be an 
effective means of countering growing 
right-wing extremism among young 
people. 

“Nothing politically or educationally 
is gained by looking askew at Auschwitz 
or warning about another 1933," he 
commented. 

He said that we needed new concepts 
for youth work, which were involved in 
the problems young people face, who 
are devoted to phantasies of violence of 
right-wing extremist examples.. 

Describing these to young people as! 
being politically alien showed educa- 
tional bankruptcy, he maintained. 

During the discussions a secondary 
school teacher spoke about the skin- 
heads in his class, skinheads who talked 1 
about the lies of, Auschwitz and who 
beat up punks and foreigners, meaning 
usually young Turks. 

Jochen Schweitzer of the GEW na- 
tional executive said: 

“Teachers must be something more 
than just adults teaching in a classroom. 

, They must also try! to create ties with the 
j children and young people they teach." ! 
| One pupil said that he had not no-i 
: ticed in the various analyses any politi-. 
; cal involvement among the teachers. 

Jochen Schweitzer said that obvious- 
; ly it was not intended “to prescribe 
: Continued on page 12 
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Water, water, everywhere - and 
not a drop to drink? 


T he Federal Republic of Germany is 
one of the few countries in the 
world that is regarded ns having more 
than enough water of its own. But even 
water isn't what it was. 

From October new European Com- 
munity regulations apply to the pesti- 
cide count in 'drinking water, and the 
alarm bell has been rung. 

Now we know how iff rle confidence 
chemists, toxicologists, water experts 
and ecologists have in our H 2 0, many 
Germans take a more sceptical view of 
what runs but of the tap! 

At least 1,000 of the country’s 6,000 
waterworks are said to be unable to 
meet the new cfeiling of a ten millionth 
of a gram of pesticide per litre. 

Waterworks that exceed t^iis limit 
must shut down unless they are granted 
a temporary, two-year exemption. 

.Talk of “poisoning the well" has been 
known to give rise to panic. The most 
microscopic quantities of poison in the 
water we drink affect us more seriously 
than North Sea pollution. 

Small wonder that politicians and 
ecologists have taken the opportunity of 
blowing their own trumpets. 

Greenpeace chemist Klaus Lanz says 
exemption provisions are a disgrace, while 
the, Greens have called for a DM7bn 
emergency programme next year. 

Farmers and fhe chemical industry 
stand accused of poisoning water re- 
sources. Farmers have certainly sprayed 
crops with pesticide for decades, pesti- 
cides that aren't biodegradable and 
have leaked energetically into the water 
table with the rain. 

The quality of water pumped to the sur- 
face depends on how deep the well is. . 

At a depth of 200 metres (656ft) wa- 
ter is reached that has been there for 
20,000 years. It is far less problematic 
than water from nearer the surface. 

A comprehensive countrywide survey 
of water quality in the Federal Republic 
is not yet available; the only complete 
set of figures we have are for Bavaria 
and North Rhine- Westphalia. 

Central laboratories such as those of 
the Hamburg and Hanover water boards 
carry out analyses for wide .catchment 
areas, but a specific water quality cannot, 
in any case, be taken as final. 

Water is kept on the move, and so its 
quality is in a constant state of flux. 
Specifying a pollution ceiling is one 



matter; proving the existence of a toxin is 
another. 

The European Community laid down,' 
in its 1980 drinking water regulations 
that have now, after years of delay, come 
into force in Germany, that the only per- 
mitted pesticides are those that can be 
identified by chemical analysis. 

But that is easier said than done. Eight 
years later the German Gas and Water 
Board Federation says that suitable labor- 
atory analysis techniques are only avail- 
able to identify 80 of the 280 pesticide 
substances in use in the Federal Republic. 

The situation is totally unclear where 
their metabolites, the substances into 
which they break down, are concerned. 

Eight-year field trials involving a 
single dose of Quintizen, a fungicide, 
have revealed the emergence of 32 dif- 
ferent metabolites. 

Legions of research chemists and la- 
boratory staff would be needed to ident- 
ify all the reactions between agents 
spread and sprayed on soil and crops and 
substances that already exist in the soil. 

Who, after all, can say whether de- 
gradation products are toxic and, if so, 
in what doses and in compound with 
what other chemicals? 

TF yrtu Only spend enough ttmrlocflcirtg 
for a substance you are bound to come 
across it sooner or later, using the latest 
chemical analysis techniques. So it is 
hardly surprising that no-one really 
knows what exactly the water contains 
and what effect it has on the human body. 

Unlike soil .pollution, of which the 
source can usually be identified, and 
with it the person or body that is to 
blame, a specific source of ground water 
pollution cannot.be identified. 

Areas are listed as water catchment 
zones in order to ensure that oil isn’t 
pumped into the ground near water 
wells and that farmers don’t tip slurry 
onto surrounding fields without a care 
in the world. 

But listed areas are misleading, to put 
it mildly. If they are to be effective, they 
must be protected over a wide area from 
possible sources of pollution such as 
chemical factories, hospitals, battery 
farms and even cemeteries. 


But where is that possible in the Fed- 
eral Republic? Up to 40 groups are en- 
titled to lobby and to a say in the listing 
of protected zones. 

Large-scale transformation of farm- 
ing techniques to ecological methods, as 
called for by the Greens in particular, 
might definitely improve the situation in 
the long term, but not even this change 
will filter existing toxins out of the 
ground and the ground water. 

That is why a Pesticides Act has been 
proposed by Greenpeace to deal with 
the root cause of the problem by requir- 
ing every permitted pesticide to be re- 
trievable from the environment. 

Pesticides must also be easily identifi- 
ed in even the most minute concen- 
trations. . 

These demands are so far-fetched 
that even the Greens felt they were loo 
unrealistic. Other parties have, as ex- 
pected, been even more circumspect, 
referring to the provisions of the Plant 
Protection Act. 

The Health and Agriculture Minis- 
tries want to wait until agreement is 
reached for the entire European Com- 
munity on the licensing of pesticides. 

But in Brussels agreement has so far 
been reached on only 60 of 460 specifi- 
ed pesticide agents. The Eurocrats are 
most unlikely to reach agreement on the 
remaining 400 in the foreseeable future. 

Making licensing procedures stricter 
is, of course, fairly easy, but winning 
court eases. Waiving existing IlcenrSfc 
proving toxicity and compensating 
farmers is much more difficult. 

Licensing criteria must, for one, be 
harmonised throughout the Commun- 
ity. What is more, the many substances 
into which pesticides break down in the 
soil must be shown to be harmless. 

Votes may be won by investing billi- 
ons in emergency programmes and by 
strong words about farmers facing an 
emergency, but they alone aren’t going 
to make the water any purer. 

In all probability it will first grow 
more expensive. Baden-Wiirttemberg 
has already imposed a pollution sur- 
charge on water rates to mnke consum- 
ers pay For farmers agreeing not to use 
pesticides and to make do with lower 
crop yields in certain areas. 

When the European Community 
specified a pollution ceiling of 0.1 mic- 
rograms per litre it was intended as a 
political signal designed to force mem- 


ber-countries to put a slop to 
water pollution. 

It wasn’t intended as a level abot 
which cancer might be caused Exias 
gitres on toxicity and its repercS i 
are simply not available. m I 

So it Is hardly surprising that the Wort)' 

Health Organisation and the US Enviml 
mental Protection Agency specified ^ ■ 
higher water pollution ceilings. 

They are why exemptions are sureto 
be granted in cases where the Europe* 
Community ceiling is exceeded. 

. For the next two years health auibor- 
Hies have gained a breathing space. Tin 
alternative, an immediate shutdown d 
many wells, would mean dezoning nxn 
and more catchment areas and conce* 
trating water supplies on fewer and fa. 
er central facilities. 

No-one can seriously want that > 
happen. 

As long as drinking water is kb* 
available in fairly good quality, thttiu 
of using separate mains and drains V.\ 
drinking water and water for ot/wr bmi 
will not be very popular. 

It is hard to see why the last trace of 
toxin should be eliminated*/ enanwHis 
expense, by filtration or rWorinailon, 
from water that is then I\u$foe4 ttraighi 
through the toilet or put to industrial use. 

In the long term, experts say, ground 
water pollution cannot bebroughlioa 
halt, not even by the most ingenious li- 
censing provisions for pest- and weed- 
killers. 

Toxins find their way into the soil m 
precipitation, i.e. rainfall. Acid raiuK- 
tivates toxic aluminium and heavy mtfi 
ions in the soil; they both cause forest 
damage and seep into the ground water. 

So water resources are a time-bomb 
We will probably not live to see it rt- 
plode, but later generations are sure to 

be crmf mn teti with the consequencesof 

our negligence. 

Ha ns- Anton Papendieck 

(Hannoverschc Allgemcine, 30 September 1989) 

Continued from page 11 

cures or even a hasty revised definiiiM 
of political-historical education within 
and outside the school." 

Dieter Wunder, GEW general secre- 
tary, wound up the symposium with an 
appeal for a new youth and social policy 
which would take into account the un- 
certainty in the lives of youngpeopfc lo- 
day and help them to enter info working 
life. • , ( ■ 

He said that what was necessary was ; a 

model of how to be friendly, 

ble way, to foreigners in the Federa l Re 

public of Germany, a country with 

9 foreiBn X”S «««"»»" 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 28 September 1989) 
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VDU and DTP operators run serious risk 
of rheumatism and an early pension 


T welve women In the central typing 
pool sit virtually motionless at their 
word processors, their arms at an angle. 
Their fingers move easily, rhythmically 
and fast across the keyboard. 

Some gaze earnestly at their copy, 
others use headphones and sit ranirod- 
slraighl; the slightest fidgeting could 
cause snap, crackle and pop in their ear- 
phones. 

Specialists in industrial medicine call 
sitting in positions such as these “forced 
postures.” In the long term they ruin the 
spinal column. 

The discs, or flexible layers between 
the vertebrae, need movement. When the 
burden Imposed on them is eased they in- 
crease their nutrient intake. 

Under normal exertion they release 
spent substances. Under one-sided pres- 
sure, which is greater when seated than 
when standing, the discs are inadequately 
supplied. 

They grow brittle as a result and no 
longer work as shock absorbers. In the 
long term degenerative changes affect 
both discs and vertebrae. They are irre- 
versible. 

The spine is not alone in suffering 
from the monotonous physical activity of 
typing. Rigid posture also leads to poor 
circulation in shoulder, neck and arm 
muscles. They tire easily, are painful and 
grow stiff and hard. 

This pain leads to even poorer pos- 
ture, adopted to alleviate or preclude 
(Min, but iu reality making it even wursu. 

“My head first ached,” says Inge Kien- 
itz, 55. “Then my neck and shoulders 
grew extremely painful. 

"The pain later extended to my loins, 
my arms and the joints of my hands and 
fingers. In the end I could hardly hold a 
ballpoint pen.” 

Inge Kienitz hasn't spent a lifetime 
lugging bricks round building sites; she 
spent 35 years in an office working as a 
typist. 

“I was regularly sent to spas for treat- 
ment. Then I had to go to hospital. Even- 
tually, when l could no longer really ma- 
nage, I had injections in my elbow joints 
and popped pills. And a fat lot of good it 
did me!” 

She has been pensioned off at 55, dis- 
abled by rheumatism. 

It is a high price to pay. The victim suf- 
fers daily pain and serious handicaps at 
work and in private fife. 

Health care; spa treatment and indus- 
trial disability pensions cost society be- 
tween DM20bn and DM30bn a year, • • 

ten suffer from states of anxiety and de- 
pression. 

Scientific staff at the department of 
medical sociology at Eppendorf Univers- 
ity Hospital, Hamburg, have carried out a 
wide range of tests on roughly 200 fe- 
male local authority office staff to gain a 
dearer insight into how rheumatic com- 
plaints develop. ' 

Their workplaces Were examined and 
the work they did was scrutinised by spe- 
cialists In industrial medicine. They were 
how they rated the strain and their 
“^plaints and what they did about them. 

"Wear and tear of motive and support 
°rgans is a significant health factor inas- 
much as prevention is possible," says ep- 
memiologlst Wilfried Karmaus, in charge 
0 “ 1e research project 









The difficulty is that complaints of the 
kind Frau Kienitz describes from which 
people suffer at work “do not breach a 
social taboo in the way that lethal com- 
plaints such as cancer do." 

That is why industrial complaints or 
this kind go largely unheeded even 
though the cost is enormous. 

The people affected usually accept 
them as inevitable, and probably their 
own fault too. They almost invariably try 
to conceal them for ns long as they can. 

As the number of known cases of of- 
fice ailments increases, so the number of 
unknown cases increases, and with work 
at computer screens on the incrcnse, 
more and more women will work eight- 
hour days at VDUs and word processors, 
and many will continue to suffer without 
so much as a murmur. 

The Hamburg survey shows that near- 
ly all women questioned and medically 
examined suffer from minor to medium- 
scale complaims of the neck vertebrae 
and shoulders, with consequent head- 
aches. 

Much the same applies to complaints 
of the lower back. Half the office staff 
checked were found to surfer from pain- 
ful elbow joints. 

\ prupurly designed • iff ice sli,iir is 

most important, says orthopaedic spe- 
cialist Bernd Reinhardt. But you have to 
learn how to use it. 

He recommends chair backs with a 
“kidney pouch" to support discs and 
muscles in the small of the back. And 
learning how to sit properly. 

Lean back and take it easy. Lean for- 
ward and rest your arms on the desk. 
These are relaxing exercises that stimul- 
ate the “pumping mechanism” of discs, a 
mechanism that plies them with oxygen 
and nutrients. 

“Office chairs must have adjustable 
backs to make this possible," says Herr 
Karmaus, “and work routines must en- 
sure time leeway in which to take exer- 
cise.” 

Regular breaks in work at monitor 
screens are not yet mandatory. A survey 
by the health and safety executive has re- 
vealed that only one in .four of 613 firms 
polled, with a total payroll of 20 , 000 , 
have works or other agreements that 
specify regular breaks of this kind. 

Most arrangements for breaks are 


Most women work under pressure to 
meet deadlines. “At times you just have 
to forget a break,” they say. .. . 

If they finish their work on time, many 
— mostly younger — women skip their 
breaks to be able to leave work earlier. 
Work-related breaks; such as slipping 

Continued from page 8 

over h overt rain link will cost an estimated 
DM3.8bn, an Essen-Bonn link DM4bn. A 
Transrapid link between Cologne and 
Diisseidorf airports is increasingly being 
discussed in Bonn. . ’ 

That would be a feeder service for Luft- 
hansa, the Geiinan national, airline, and 
one that didn't compete with the Bundes- 
bahn, unlike the proposed hoverirain link 


q fresh sheet of paper into the typewriter, 
virtually no longer occur at VDUs. So 
many operators grow accustomed to 
shelving their breaks in order to finish 
the task in hand. 

Orthopaedic specialists never tire of 
stressing the importance of short breaks 
at work. They are best used to take joint 
exercises, they say. 

There are plenty of exercises that don’t 
tnke up much room, so workout routines 
are feasible at office desks. 

Encouraged by the Hamburg survey, 
local authority office staff began to joint- 
ly stretch their backs and ease the pres- 
sure on their necks. But it didn't last. 
They soon gave it up. 

“Pressure to perform, to comply with 
standards or to meet schedules is. as 
dangerous as lack of movement in lend- 
ing to degenerative rheumatism,” says 
Hamburg University Hospila! doctor Bc- 
ate Ritz. 

Pressure to perform not only stops 
clerical staff from taking their breaks; it 
also causes tension and intensifies the 
burden imposed on motive organs. 

Pressure to perform combines work 
intensity and performance checks, so- 
ciologists say. Work intensity is no joke: 
typing requires serious concentration, es- 
pecially when it is monotonous, meaning- 
less and boring. 

What is more, performance checks are 
constant and almost perfect in typing 
potiK Thai makes typists led their jnh 
security depends on working faultlessly 
and to schedule. 

How do women respond to pressures 
of this kind? What response opportunit- 
ies are open to them? 

Some just give up even though they 
need to earn a living. Others try to ease 
the burden by working part-time, thus 
transferring the problem to their spare 
time, as it were. 

But many just accept it and pop pills 
they hope will both ease the pain and give 
them fresh energy to face the day. 

Surveys have shown that 12 per cent 
of female clerical staff take painkillers at 
least once a week. Nine per cent take 
“uppers” or “downers” to make life bear- 
able. 

Pain must be taken seriously, Herr 
Karmaus says. It must be seen in the con- 
text of the daily workload. Chronic com- 
plaints such as wear and tear of the mo- 
tive organs can only be prevented by 
tackling the root causes. 

And that means identifying causes 
such as forced postures and performance 
.•‘tgrgstfujre and 'recognising, discussing and 
eliminating them as a joint problem ” 

Yet few of the office staff who took 
part in the Hamburg survey saw fit to do 
so. Performance pressure and job' inse- 
curity make them increasingly aware of 
the competition and tempted 'to make 
light of personal difficulties. . : ■ • 

In an atmosphere of this kind read!- 

between Hamburg and ; Hanover. 

Yet a. problem remains. How con the 
hovertrain possibly demonstrate the speed 
that is its strong point over a distance of 
52 kilometres, or 31 miles? .. : • . 

What, for that matter, do local residents 
In built-up are&s en route have to say 
about the idea? Michael Brandt. 

'■ " . 'i (KflluerStaiH-Anzelger, Cologne, 

. 30 September 1989) 


ness to stand up with others for one's 
rights is strictly limited. 

Little help can be expected from out- 
side sources, the survey shows. Trade un- 
ions are reluctant to tackle health prob- 
lems, especially in office work, which is 
still often seen as a “cushy number." 

"What is more, the transfer of industrial 
medicine's findings from the medical pro- 
fession to the workplace via the trade un- 
ions is poorly organised,” says Lothar 
Lissner of the Hamburg liaison unit. 

The unit was set up to coordinate coop- 
eration between the trade unions and uni- 
versity research departments. 

As for the employers, “there are barri- 
ers to change, particularly in the higher 
ranks of the civil service," says Wilfried 
Karmaus. 

They exist among both management 
and staff. Organisational problems arise, 
as does the inevitable question: “How 
much will it cost?” 

The social cost of ill-health due to pres- 
sure of work is disregarded, he says. 

Exceptions do occur, such as this exam- 
ple reported from the typing pool of a 
private Finn. 

Staff are grouped in teams that handle 
and are in charge of their own work sche- 
dules. They allocate jobs, arrange dead- 
lines and settle details. 

Monotonous work alternates with orga- 
nisational tasks, stimulating communica- 
tion and boosting qualification. 

Despite alarming figures and a dem- 
onstrable link, degenerative rheumatism is 
still not classified as an industrial disease. 

The sole exception is that since 
April 1988 work-relntcd meniscus 
trouble has been acknowledged as an 
industrial disease in all categories of 
employment. 

nttrher Afannnz 

iNurnt'ctKCT Njchritlucn. Vi September 1‘JX‘h 

Continued from page 10 

to Heidegger’s works but is an alarming- 
ly self-evident inference. 

The selected philosophers of “the 
Greeks” and Heidegger himself as the 
embodiment, as it were, of an intellectu- 
al race of its own. 

In a still unpublished lecture given in 
summer 1934 Heidegger claimed that 
Negroes and minerals had one thing in 
common: they were both unable to 
think. 

The logical conclusion would be that 
this inability to think makes Negroes 
unworthy of “being," a philosophical in- 
sult which merits the label "intellectual 
racism.” 

The appealing aspect of the construct 
of a "Graeco-German” mission to the 
unthinking reader is the cleverly pack- 
aged homoeopathic remedy. 

All the Germans need do, says Hei- 
degger, is to repeat the Greek “beginn- 
ing" in an even more "primordial" man- 
ner in order to save the Occident — pro- 
' vidfng the “destiny of being" plays its 
part. 

As long as this possibility exists 
“there oan be no decline of mankind on 
this earth”, Heidegger announced as a 
70-year-old In hlb native town. ■ • 

• He had changed his opinion tep years 
later. • .* 

In a letter to the psychoanalyst Me- 
dard Boss from Zurich, Heidegger then 
wrote: 

There is also a death of. mankind; 
there is no reason why those who popul- 
ate and destroy the planet in every pos- 
sible way should continue to exist for 
evpr." 

It is almost as if the ageing philoso- 
pher began to think that western man 
was not Worthy of his support. 

, ' 1 • Rainer Marten 

(Hannovettche AUgCmeine, 26 September 1 989) 
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R epresentatives from J5 industria- 
lised nations met in Paris to develop 
an international strategy for dealing 
with the billions made by drugs barons 
in the narcotics trade. 

The Americans are keenly interested 
in finding a solution to the problem of 
“narcotics billions.” They have not been 
able to master their drug problem. 

That js why President Bush has set in 
motion his unique campaign against the 
heroin and cocaine mafia, a campain 
which includes the question of launder- 
ing the billions made from illegal drug- 
trafficking. 

International drug dealers have a 
turnover of at least $3O0bn annually, 
made from the misery of the addicted. 
This enormous amount of money even- 
tually ends, up in the hands of the inter- 
national drugs barons. , 

Swiss drugs expert Paolo Bernasconi, 
a former prosecutor-general, said that 
most of this money was in cash, which 
was the drug barons’ Achilles’ heel. 

It wns common in early gangster films 
to pay for houses, real estate or other 
capital investments with suitcases full of 
cash, but in real life that mnkes people 
suspicious. 

This is why bank notes earned from 
drug-trafficking have to be reintro- 
duced into normal circulation. 

The drug barons have achieved their 
aims when these crooked earnings have 
been laundered and can be transferred 
to bank accounts and moved about here 
and there. 

Furthermore when the cash has been 
laundered it can earn interest and can 
be transferred through the banking sys- 
tem to finance capital acquisitions with- 
out risk. 

Switzerland is the most favoured 
country for laundering illegal drug earn- 
ings. for discretion is n point of honour 
in Swiss banking. But sound Zurich 
banking institutions are facing hard 
times. Their high reputation has been 
knocked sideways by South African bu- 
siness and insider trading. 

Swiss bankers are now being attacked 
because at the end of last year it was 
possible to prove that the drugs mafia 
had laundered many billions of marks in 
Switzerland recently, which has brought 
Swiss bankers under fire. 

Couriers from a “Lebanon Connec- 
tion" have brought into Zurich banks 
suitcases of drug money. This is why 
Swiss banking institutions have accused 
their own presidents of looking the 
other way when this drug money came 
their way. 

Demands are being made that their 
business affairs should be “more ethi- 
cal." Then the Americans have issued 
threats of banning Swiss banking insti- 
tutions from operating in the United 
States unless laundering drug money is 
halted. 

But that -is easier said than done. Unwit- 
tingly lawyers, accountants and middle- 
men have exchanged the cash into large- 
denomination notes and then moved it in- 
to other currencies, before moving it 
abroad, where traces of it disappear. 

The difficulty is in identifying the ille- 
gal origins of this money. Many bankers 
stand accused of being not particularly 
interested in knowing this, forty refus- 
ing to handle this dirty money they 
would lose billions. 

-Experts are convinced that launder- 
ing drug money is not confined to Swit- 
zerland. The earnings from narcotics 
dealings are laundered in the Federal 
Republic as welt. 

The Bundeskriminaiamt (BKI), Ger- 
many’s Wiesbaden-based CID, esti- 
mates that as much as eight billion 
doutschemarks are laundered in the 
Federal Republic annually. 


NARCOTICS 


Laundering must be stopped, 
drugs conference is told 


But investigators and examining 
judges have their hands tied. One expert 
from Wiesbaden pointed out that “laun- 
dering cash in the Federal Republic is not 
a criminal offence.” 

Even if a banker accepts money, which 
he knows comes from shady quarters, he 
has no trouble with the law. 

But ail this is to be changed, primarily 
because of internal ion a/ pressure. Propo- 
sals for change have been on the cards 
For years, but transposing these propo- 
sals into law has taken time. 

Bonn is now prepared to adjust guide- 
lines to current law and has signed the 
United Nations Convention concerning 
dealing in drugs. 

The most important measures include 
imposing heavy fines on arrested -drug 
dealers in future so that the profits they 
have made from drug-trafficking are si- 
phoned off. The fines will only be limited 
by the extent of the dealer’s personal for- 
tune. 

It is obviously more difficult for the 
government to act against laundering 
money. Amendments to the Narcotics 
Act should mean that anyone in future 
discovered to be involved in having laun- 
dered money, or assisting in doing so. 
could be imprisoned for up to 15 years. 

But the central problem remains: what 
precautions must a banker take when a 
client has many dealings in large amounts 
of cash? 

Evasive Answer:! are’fciven in Franfcfuh 
banking circles when bankers are asked if 
illegal drug-money has been processed 
through accounts in Frankfurt banks. 
The image of the three monkeys quickly 
comes to mind; hear nothing, see nothing, 
say nothing. 

Federal Republic bankers would not 
be able to claim ignorance if standard 


T he latest coup by the Bundeskriminai- 
amt (BKA), Germany's Wiesbaden- 
based CID, against the drug mafia was 
part of a joint action, with the police au- 
thorities in Europe supporting Colombia's 
battle against the drug rings in Medellin. 

But if n drug ring is smashed and 350 
kilograms of cocaine is confiscated, the 
BKA labours under no ilusions: despite 
stricter controls dealers continue to bring 
narcotics into the Federal Republic. 

Before the present clash began the 
drug-traffickers had brought into the Fed- 
eral Republic and neighbouring countries 
vast quantities of cocaine in preparation 
for their offensive on the European .drugs 
market. 

Manfred Dihanich, cocaine expert at 
the BKA, believes there are enough sup- 
plies here to serve the market for six 
months. 

Before the Colombian government's 
campaign against the Medellin dealers Dir 
hanich warned that the cocaine problem 
had not been solved. 

He said: “The problem will not be 
solved even if the cartel is smashed. There 
are many more cartels in South America." 
The coca plant is cultivated in Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador and Brazil. 

At present unadulterated, 95 per dent 
cocaine is sold at between DMI50 and 
DM300 per gram in the Federal Republic. 
The purchase price is only about a tenth of 
this. 

. The price in Europe Is about three 
times higher than it is in America, because 


legislation were introduced here similar 
to that proposed for Switzerland. 

The Swiss plan to lay down precise 
rules about bankers' obligations in deal- 
ing with large sums of cash. It will be- 
come a criminal offence for anyone who 
should have supposed that he was con- 
cerned with dirty money. 

Swiss bankers feel they are being 
forced into the position of being “agents 
of the police." Robert Studer, president 
of the Swiss Bank Corporation, said that 
bankers could not regard all clients as 
potential criminals and examine For its 
origins every large sum that moved 
through the bank. 

He pointed out that supervision of this 
sort was impractical. He said: “The Swiss 
Bank Corporation alone handles more 
than 75,000 transactions daily.” 

But Swiss bankers have for some time 
been obliged to look more closely at cus- 
tomers who open accounts with them or 
who want to exchange more than 
1 00,000 Swiss francs. 

Most bankers, however, only photo- 
copy identification papers and do not go 
far into what “commercial justifications" 
are behind a deal. This should have been 
done and has now become law. They will 
also be required to investigate the 
sources of the money. 

The situation is more advanced in the 
United States. Banks must report to the 
authorities the identity of anyone paying 
into an account more than $10,000. 

Botin could rirtt countenance 'controls 
of this sort, for such controls would 
weaken banking confidentiality in the 
Federal Republic. 

The recent dispute over withholding 
tax showed just how important for the 
government banking secrecy is. The Eu- 
ropean Community has demanded that 
control measures should be introduced 

‘No illusions:’ 
German police 
feel hamstrung 

smuggling costs for dealers nre consider- 
ably greater in Europe. 

Last year for example 600 kilograms of 
cocaine was confiscated. So far this year 
1,250 kilograms has been confiscated. Ex- 
perts believe that ten times the quantities 
confiscated get bn the drugs market, show- 
ing the dimensions the business^ has 
achieved. 

Dealers bring in small quantities on 
their own account and at their own risk. 
The cartels keep the transportation of 
large quantities under their own control. < 
Manfred Dihanich said: “Thirty kilo- 
grams is peanuts for the cartels. They do 
not bother with that.” 

This makes all the more significant the 
latest BKA success against the upper 
echelons of the drugs organisation, but the 
real bosses remain out of reach. 

Drug investigators believe that the best 
would be to seize cash. But when the po- 
lice and law authorities have tried to si- 
phon off earnings from the drug trade they 
have got into difficulties. 

In March the criminal investigation de- 
partment confiscated DM2Q.2m deposited 
in a bank in Hamburg, which officials be- 
lieved came firbrii drugs trafficking. 


in ihe Federal Republic to makeii^ 
difficult to evade tax on capital 
but the government has until 
been able to push through such 1 
sures. 155 

Everyone knows what happened w. 

forts to introduce taxation at sourc* 
they were suspended. 

Peter Struck, an SPD financial eito 
said that his party hoped to come tori' 
with banking secrecy through the,,! 
tion of laundering money. H 

According to a report which he pi. 
duced after a visit to the US as headtf 
delegation, control measures b» 
proved their worth in the United Statu 
The American lax authorities rm 
seven million reports annually notot' 
from banks but from gambling casto 
jewellers and all other commercial® 
prises where laundering money is the 
etically possible. Every payment in 
over $ 1 0,000 is investigated. 

Experts are doubtful whettaiii 
would be possible in Ihe Federal faptik v 
In the US credit cards are widely used so 
that payments in cash are not so frequent. 

Experts in the Federal Republic belme I 
tha t such reporting would be prohibit^ 
expensive and loaded with red tape. 

Furthermore the drug barons use front 
men when they want to smuggle money 
back into circulation. Comiol measures 
would not help very much iiuhis case. 

Wo u Id d rug-l raf ficking be affected any- 
way if legislation against laundering money 
were enacted? 

It is absolutely certain that the cocaiv 
kings can find enough opportunity iS 
over the world for smuggling then 
money back into the financial system 
Paulo Bernasconi said: “That is whyiri 
important that laundering money is at 
tacked at an international level.” 

He said that those countries 
avowed 1 --introducing si ranger cwitfW* 
were running the risk of attracting dirty 
money for laundering because of their to 
regulations. 

Until such times as an international 
strategy is developed the drug barons can 
launder their money undisturbed. 

Thomas Wttppa 

(Siuitgarter Zeiiung. 23 September l*- 1 ' 

But the dollars had to be released be- 
cause it could not be proven that ihQ 
came directly from illicit drug sales. 

Federal Republic drugs investigate 
would prefer to have a legal basis far the it 
work similar to that applied in the US. 

In America it is assumed that a drug- 
dealer’s wealth comes from dealing in na 
colics. The criminal can a* ™ 
properly when he can prove that 

quired from legal activities. 

Such a reversal of the burden op 
not permissible according to ■ 

This is why Justice Minister Hsms E g 

hard must turn to other 

ods to get hold, of drug money- * 

showed clearly in the draft legis 

cently agreed by the Lander. 

■This legislation enables courts lose« 
ence a person convicted of serious 
trafficking to at least two years’ imp!®* 
ment as well as a heavy fine. ■■ ■ ' 

This fine can be calculated In*** 
way that the dealer losses all his P n) i*r£ 
It is of no importance whether the cavort 
ed person can prove that his weal 
gained by legal means. There are also 
problems with laundering drug m p neJ, ‘ A 
Drug money is “laundered" m|o 

which does not attract suspicion. Ttosp* 

involve, for example, paying false ffl 
. from front edmpanies. Or front men,, 
used, to get banks to process theraone; 

• The drug' organisations wiH ' 110 ^ 
brought to ! their knees as long as 
possibilities: exist; . Horst ZlmmeWrt f 

(Stut.tgarter Nachrlohfen; 28 Septemb.sri* 
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Businesswoman of the Year masters 
handicaps the fair sex faces 


S hipbroker Erika Bischoff was 
named “Businesswoman of the 
Year” in June. She was the fifth to be 
given the award. The jury was made up 
of senior executives from trade and in- 
dustry. 

Erika Bischoff, 48, is a Bremen ship- 
broker. For seven years she had headed 
the Bischoff Group, which includes a 
shipping company, a cargo-handling fa- 
cility. a slowing company, and n broker- 
age agency for every kind of activity in 
marine and transport management. 

The Group employs in all 400 and 
has an annual turnover of DM 200m. 

Erika Bischoff did not originally see 
her career following along the lines it 
hns ultimately done. At the beginning of 
Ihe 1 960s she did a course of practical 
training with a carpenter’s workshop 
ami in a technical drawing bureau, hop- 
ing to prepare herself for studying inte- 
rior design. But things did not turn out 
as planned. 

In 1963 she married the son of the 
Bremen-based shipowner Bruno Bi- 
schoff. After her marriage she discon- 
tinued her studies and started a family. 
She has a son and daughter. 

This is a typical career for a woman, 
broken by marriage and motherhood, 
and then only started again, if at all, late 
in life. 

Early in her life she extensively had 
to reorient herself professionally: in 
1966 her husband was tragically killed 
in a pl&ne-crush. 

At 26 she entered her father-in-law's 
business as a shareholder in his limited- 
liability company, which was at the time 
in a difficult commercial situation. 

Over the following years she took 
over more and more responsibility in 
the company. 

In Ihe certificate with the “Business- 
woman of the Year” award the jury said 
that "her decisions demonstrated drive, 
foresight and diplomatic skill." 

These are qualities which have helped 
her tackle the Bischoff Group's diffi- 
culties. 


women who employ a payroll of more 
than five or have an annual turnover of 
over one million marks. 

Until the 1950s and 1960s most 
women got to the top of a company be- 
cause they had inherited the company, 
either from parents or husband, or they 
had acquired a company already in ex- 
istence. 

Now every third company set up in 
the Federal Republic is established by a 
woman. 

Dr Eva Odehnal, director of the 
Businesswomen's Association, divided 
the women who set up new companies 
into three groups: 

— well-educated women who have 
professional qualifications and practical 
experience, women who cannot hope to 
move up the management ladder as far 
as they would like to; 

— women who want to link career to 
family without any great expenditure 
and who see a happy combination of 
possibilities in being self-employed; 

— and finally unemployed women 
who cannot find a job and who have de- 
cided to open their own small shop or 
business. 

Only women in the first group have a 
good or very good chance of building up 
a company, according to the Business- 
women's Association. 

“Those who are not really well quali- 
fied and who do not have good voca- 
linnal training and experience, usuallv 
do not have the basic qualities to ma- 
nage a small business. With a clear con- 
science one can advise them not to go 
ahead with founding a business." Eva 
Odehnal said. 

Enthusiasm and a pleasure in doing 
business, although they are important, 
are noL enough if the step into self-em- 
ployment does not imply the exploita- 
tion of one’s abilities but the creation of 
a judicious basis for one's livelihood. 

“Women who want to found a com- 
pany should have a realistic idea about 


as well as in how to make compromises 
and deal with work colleagues with sen- 
sitivity. 

Whole departments have attended 
her seminars to overcome difficulties of 
communication, which not only poison 
the atmosphere at the workplace but al- 
so have their effects on performance. 

It was lough work at the beginning 
convincing and attracting a circle of 
clients, but Done Wehmeyer is satisfied 
with the way her company has devel- 
oped. 

Many women who want to set up 
their own businesses select the service 
industries. This course is chosen for a 
well-founded reason: much less capital 
is required in this sector than, say, set- 
ting up an industrial business. 

Then, in the services sectors there arc 
many more direct contacts with custom- 
ers, and contacts and communication 
are assets which successful women and 
even career women put at the top of 
their list of qualities they want from 
their work. 

Many women work as EDP consult- 
ants for small nnd medium-sized com- 
panies or as management consultants. 

It does not matter if it is a one-woman 
show or a team, in consultancy (heir 
considerable abilities in communica- 
tion, their patience, their sensitivity and 
their pleasure in making cuntncts come 
in useful, according to the Busincss- 
w<imen“s AwieUiiinn 

In the meantime industry has dis- 
covered that women possess these 
qualities. 

“Women already figure very consid- 
erably for top management jobs in the 
new technology, simply because the 
special qualities women have ore 
needed there," Eva Odehnal said. 

Alongside these qualities there is 
sound common sense, particularly in 
the sphere of inter-personal relations, in 
what has become well-known as “the 
feminine management style " 

Eva Odehnal described the differ- 
ence between this and the conventional 



Erika Bischoff 


(Photo: Bischoff-Gruppc) 

acterised by many years of pointless 
manoeuvring for position. 

In ilicir book published by Rowohlt 
Verlng, Riickweirts auf Stocke/schuhen... 
konnen Frauen so vie! wic Manner? 
Cheryl Bcnnrd and Edit Schlaffer gra- 
phically describe how much time a 
woman wastes until she finally reaches 
her career aspirations and can translate 
them into action. 

Men know what kind of a job they 
want early on, and they work purpose- 
fully to this end. 

Women, on the other hand, arc 
haunted by uncertainty and there arc 
many empty periods to their lives before 
they con get down to what they want to 
do as a job or profession. 

They arc late starters before they cun 
set out ns businesswomen, for example 
This often does not happen umiJ they 
are 30, 35 or 40. 

Women having a job or profession is 
regarded as a kind of supplementary in- 
surance, as something done until they 
gel married or they need to do when 
married when there is want in the fami- 
ly, or when the marriage has broken up. 

“Many problems which busines- 
swomen, nnd would-be businesswomen, 
have to cope with come from the world 
around them and are imposed on them 
psychologically” said Eva Odehnal. 

They are assailed by so much mistrust 
and even accusations that would never 


In 1982, when observers believed the 
Group had little chance of surviving, 
decided to take notice of the urgings 
other general manager and to take over 
the management of ’ the whole enter- 
prise. 

In the space of a few years the Bi-. 
schpff Group was reorganised. The con- 
solidation phase was concluded in 
1988. Outstanding debts were paid off, 
financial bottlenecks overcome arid a 
sound^ 

Is this a model career which only a’ 
woman with exceptional abilities could 
achieve? 

That Erika Bischoff was able to intro- 
duce the group into new sectors of ac- 
tivity, make it more efficient, and ac- 
quire know-how for it, demonstrates 
that women have the qualities attributed 1 
to male entrepreneurs. 

She has courage and self-confidence, 
a readiness for action and a prepared- 
ness to take risks, and finally extermina- 
tion and an ability to carry things 
through. 

The 1989 winner of the “Business- 
woman of the year" is not alone in pos- 
sessing, these, qualities. There are more 
than 500,000 independently employed 
women in the Federal Republic. 

About 300,000 of them are tiuslness- 




their own strengths and weaknesses and 
work towards their aims with these in 
mind," Eva Odehnal recommended. 

If women have appropriate qualifi- 
cations and experience and they find a 
gap in the market, then their chances of 
building up a flourishing business are 
good. . jv.. , 


businesswoman Ddrte Wehmeyer, 44. 
Her son was of primary school age when 
she became self-employed four years 
ago. , ' 

She was a trained secondary school 
teacher, but she did not want to remain 
in the profession. She wanted to break 
out into new fields. 

She attended seminars and (raining 
courses in the Federal Republic and the 
USA on rhetoric and communications, 
and eventually set up her one-woman 
business, “Institute for Applied Linguis- 
tics and Creative Communications," in 
the basement of her house. i 

\ There are' at thri most only ten in the 
courses she offers. They study rhetoric 
and leadership. They develop their criti- 
cal faculties and are trajried in dealing 
with conflict situations, in self-assertion 


male style of management in this way. 

She said: “The male mainly takes the 
view that one has to appeal to people to 
motivate them. The individual must be 
the focal point of the male management 
style, along with the abilities he brings 
to ihe job. 

, There can be no abstract job de- 
scription into which workers are 
pressed and to which they must rigor- 
ously adjust." 

.Eya pdejm^l ^ai^ ihj^ most women, 
aiaribt want lo be alone at the top: 

.They prefer to have people around 
them with whom they can communicate. 
Certainly, as head of the company, they 
Want to be at the Centre of things, but 
not alone at the peak of a pyramid,” 

This management style is almost al- 
ways conducive to a better atmosphere 
in the company, as well as higher pro- 
ductivity, as the case of shipowner Eri- 
ka Bischoff in Bremen shows. ■ 

If businesswomen are. able to build up 
an enthusiastic team of fellow-workers 
around them, then they are usually, with 
few Exceptions, well on the way to suc- 
cess: ' 

Most of them have a difficult time; be- 
hind them before they move into the ex- 
ecutive suite. Problems begin frequently 
jar the job or profession planning stage 
which, evert for career women, is char- 


be pul to the male," she added. 

How true. Who would point out Lo a 
future businessman that with his consid- 
erable involvement in his profession he 
would be neglecting his family? 

“But women have to put up with such 
reservations from their friends and ac- 
quaintances when they let it be known 
that they intend to become self-employ- 
ed. People want to give them a bad con- 
science,” said Eva Odehnal regretfully. 

Businesswomen, who have to cope 
with difficult problems, can find sup- 
port arid advice from experienced col- 
leagues in the Businesswomen’s Asso- 
ciation.. 

The organisation in Cologne is the 
only one of its kind in the Federal Re- 
public. It represents businesswomen 
and acts as a. lobby for their interests. • 

■ The association -informs the public at 
large about the achievements of busi- 
nesswomen. It also collects their sugges- 
tions and demands, so (hat they are giv- 
en a hearing in political 1 circles. '' 

Eva Odehnal said (hat since ttie last 
tax reform “the" regulations have riot 
bean to our satisfaction. So we fire con- 
tinuing with our campaign for men 
themselves' wou|d never think of taking 
up the matter.* Ingrid Fdlier' 

(Frankfurter RuBdsctinu, 30Siplember 1 989) 
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